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IMPROVING THE TEACHING 
AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OREGON’ 


Most men who have been professors for 
a large portion of their lives have probably 
frequently given expression to the fervent 
thought of what they would do if they were 
president. I confess to having yielded to 
this temptation in moments of concern, and 
the circumstance that most frequently 
brought such thoughts to my mind gen- 
erally had to do with the system of aca- 
demie recognition and advancement. 

In the institutions which I have had occa- 
sion to observe I have always felt, and still 
feel, that the systems of academic recogni- 
tion and advancement are the most inde- 
fensible part of the administration. All 
one has to do is to look around him and see 
dubs who mumble through their lectures in 
the classroom without an original contribu- 
tion, an inspiring phrase, or a thought pro- 
voking question until it becomes a matter 
of common gossip upon the campus. Cases 
may be found where such men are promoted 
as rapidly as men who in their classroom 
work do introduce originality, provoke 
thought, and inspire scholarly efforts and 
ideals. Frequently the promotion of the 
first man is justified because of his alleged 
research; but occasionally an examination 
will show that aridity has been confused 
with scholarship and careful documentation 
of assorted and unessential knowledge has 
been allowed to stand as an emblem of pro- 
ductive scholarship. I recall a particular 
case where a professor relied upon a piece 
of research that he had done in regard to a 


1 Paper read before the American Association of 
State Universities, November 14, 1927. 








certain problem of city government. All 
that he had accomplished in this research 
was to find out how many cities had met 
the problem in one way and how many had 
met it in another way. He found that 
seven different ways had been used, and 
carefully enumerated the cities that had 
employed each. Everything was properly 
documentated and the footnotes were put 
in accurately. It was exactly the same 
type of contribution to human knowledge 
that a telephone book would have been. 
It could have been burned up with only the 
loss of a few months work in reassembling 
the information and formulating it in some 
alphabetical or topical arrangement., And 
yet this was called research. 

These recollections of my teaching days 
carried over into the first year of my ad- 
ministrative experience and I at once 
embarked upon a program of attempting 
to find an objective, reliable method of 
judging the value of faculty members. I 
conceived that their value should be judged 
in regard to three particular considera- 
tions: (1) teaching ability; (2) research 
activities; (3) their contribution to the 
educational policy and life of the institu- 
tion. I have not gone any further than the 
first of these problems, namely, the deter- 
mination of an objective method of ascer- 
taining the value of a faculty member from 
the standpoint of his teaching ability. 
Later on I hope to undertake an investiga- 
tion of the best possible methods for evalu- 
ating as critically and objectively as pos- 
sible the research activities of the faculty 
members and the value of their contribu- 
tion to the educational policy and life of 
the institution. These also are matters of 
fundamental importance, and as yet I know 
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of no technique that has been devised for 
measuring the value of such service. 

My first thought was that progressive 
businesses had developed effective tech- 
niques to guide their executives in matters 
of appointment and promotion. I was 
familiar with the very excellent work that 
has been done by some of our more scien- 
tifically minded students of politics who 
have been working by scientific method at 
the problem of personnel in public service. 
Genuine accomplishments have been scored 
in this connection in both public and pri- 
vate enterprises. Naturally enough I 
raised the question, ‘‘Why could it not be 
done in university administration ?’’ 

There are no other institutions which 
employ as many men and spend as much 
money in purchasing professional services 
of individuals as do the universities who 
have not at least attempted to work out 
some objective scientific method for deter- 
mining the selection and promotion of the 
personnel. I do not mean to argue here 
that there is an exact parallel between the 
personnel problem in business and govern- 
ment on the one hand and in universities 
on the other. But, I am inclined to think 
that the proper solution of the faculty per- 
sonnel problem in universities is fraught 
with much more consequence to the public 
good than is a successful solution of the 
problem either in public administration or 
in private enterprise. Such a solution is 
necessary to an efficient administration of 
a university, which is another way of say- 
ing that it is indispensable to just and fair 
treatment of the members of the faculty by 
giving them in a discriminating way the 
recognition that is their due. 

Until we have some objective method we 
have a tremendously wide margin of honest 
error. As long as the administrative officer 
has nothing more than the general impres- 
sion frequently gathered from the social 
accomplishments of the faculty member’s 
wife or some other factor quite as irrelevant 
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and immaterial, the margin of honest error 
is almost as wide as the horizon. But if we 
can institute an objective .test, capable of 
fairly accurate application, we can elimi- 
nate much of this margin of error, and 
place a much needed encouragement upon 
the faculty member who is making a full 
contribution to the work of the university, 
and discourage the work of those who never 
should have entered upon an academic 
career. 

In attempting to solve this problem in 
the few months that I have had to work 
with it, I have attempted the following five 
steps: 

First, the preparation of a ‘‘Who’s 
Who”’ among the faculty. This includes 
the complete educational history of the 
faculty member and lists of his academic 
performances, all available information 
about his family, his activities in the uni- 
versity, and a record of his salary increases 
and promotions, and such personal impres- 
sions about the man as I gather from my 
occasional interviews with him. This book 
is always upon my desk and I make obser- 
vations in it from time to time as different 
contacts with individuals involved may 
justify. This was the first thing I did and 
I have found it indispensable but lacking 
in the qualities of objectivity and precision 
which are essential in an effective system of 
promotions and advancement. 

The second suggestion that occurred to 
me was to require all members of the 
faculty to hand in their examination ques- 
tions along with their reports on the ex- 
amination. These examination questions 
are collected under the name of each fac- 
ulty member and kept in the registrar's 
office. Within a minute I can have before 
me the examination questions used by any 
member of the faculty. I do not have 
these yet over a sufficiently long period of 
time to be very useful, but I believe that 
there are certain types of indefensible uo 
versity teaching that will be reflected in the 
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examination questions. Where the ques- 
tions evidence only a few minutes of 
preparation and many of them involve 
mere memory feats, and there are no chal- 
lenging problems, no call for originality, 
no opportunity for independent thinking, 
it is very probable that such a teacher be- 
longs in the lower ranks. One useful result 
of the device was in the greatly improved 
quality of examination questions that came 
in the second quarter after the order had 
gone into effect. That in itself, in my judg- 
ment, justifies the procedure. 

The third thing that I am now preparing 
for is to require all faculty members at the 
same time they send in their examination 
questions, to also send in a statement of 
their objective in giving the course. I 
think it is safe to assume that any course 
worth while must be given with some defi- 
nite objective, such as to train the students 
in habits of more intelligent behavior in 
regard to the problems raised by the 
course, or to organize the students’ emo- 
tional life around some socially desirable 
objective, or to impart some especial skill 
or technique, or to create a certain point of 
view. Obviously no statement of objective 
could be made by one man that would be 
satisfactory for another. On the other 
hand, it has become very evident that ex- 
amination questions should not be relied 
upon too much in engaging the instructor 
unless with the questions you also have a 
statement of the instructor’s objective. If 
there seems to be no relationship between 
the objective that the instructor himself 
lays down and the kind of performance 
required by the answering of the questions 
he gives, such a fact would have a direct 
bearing on one aspect of the teacher’s effi- 
ciency. In addition to this there is the 
by-product of having the university pro- 
fessors consciously frame an objective 
which, I am sure, in many cases would be 
a novel procedure. In my own field I have 
frequently asked university instructors 
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what was their object in certain courses in 
political science, only to find that the mat- 
ter had never occurred to them. They are 
interested in subject matter and not with 
training the student with regard to any 
particular type of activity, habits, or skill. 

The fourth step is the preparation of a 
questionnaire upon which I have a faculty 
committee working. That is to be sent to 
students in regard to each course that they 
are taking. I am asking the committee to 
try and work out a questionnaire that will 
cause the student to throw as much light as 
possible upon what he is getting out of the 
course as well as the ordinary criticisms 
and suggestions as to difficulties, improve- 
ments, strong points, and values. Just 
what use will be made of this, I am not 
yet sure. It may be merely given to mem- 
bers of the faculty to use for their own 
information. Personally, I am hoping that 
the faculty committee in charge will rec- 
ommend to the faculty that it be adopted 
through the university and that the returns 
be kept on file under each instructor’s 
name in the registrar’s office, subject to 
inspection only by the faculty member him- 
self and by the administration. 

The fifth step has to do with determina- 
tion of methods for the improvement of and 
accurate evaluation of the quality of uni- 
versity teaching. 

It was just at this point in my venture 
that I found that I could not get much 
further without getting into the problem 
of standards of teaching and tests by which 
the application of these standards could be 
accurately determined. This opened up the 
whole field of improvement of college teach- 
ing. The creation of standards ought to 
have a constructive influence in the univer- 
sity, as well as providing the administration 
with more definite criteria for advancement 
and promotion. Accordingly I appointed 
the strongest faculty committee that I 
could appoint, explaining to them my needs 
and expressing my confidence that if the 
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problems of university teaching were to be 
solved, it was the teachers who would have 
to solve them, and furthermore explaining 
that accurate academic advancement could 
take place only when the faculty themselves 
had worked out standards of efficient teach- 
ing capable of definite application. The 
faculty committee went to work with a 
splendid spirit of cooperation. Five sub- 
committees were appointed on the following 
topics: tests and examinations; the lecture 
system; possible objectives in teaching; 
case and project methods of teaching; con- 
trolled experiments in university teaching. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
describe in detail the tests that are being 
conducted and the program that is being 
worked out by these five committees. It is 
sufficient, perhaps, to say that five of the 
largest departments in the college have 
volunteered to be made the subjects of 
various experiments undertaken by these 
committees and that a very effective spirit 
of cooperation has been established between 
the men in the school of education, who 
have charge of the tests, and the depart- 
ments concerned. There is every reason 
to believe that other departments will vol- 
unteer as soon as our working staff is able 
to take care of them. 

The committee on tests and examinations, 
for example, is doing a piece of work that, 
to my mind, is quite significant. They are 
getting statements of objectives from the 
classes that are being taught and they will 
examine classes at the beginning and at the 
end of the course in the terms of these 
objectives for the purpose of determining 
how effective the instructor is in attaining 
the end he has set before him. This may 
lead to some useful results and is already 
arousing a healthy and intelligent interest 
throughout the entire university commun- 
ity in the whole problem of teaching. The 
only other sub-committee that perhaps de- 
serves special attention is the committee on 
controlled experiments. If time permitted 
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it would be interesting to set forth here q 
list of the experiments that they are work. 
ing out for the purpose of determining in 
as scientific a way as possible the relative 
efficiency of different methods in the hands 
of particular teachers. Some interesting 
work is also being done in an attempt to 
secure agreement upon certain standards 
and then testing out the standards to see if 
they give the results upon which they have 
been predicated. 

As our work advances it is to be hoped 
that many other suggestions will be evolved 
and their validity determined by a process 
of actual administration. It is my judg- 
ment that there is reason to believe that a 
continual effort on the solution of these 
problems will ultimately bring results of 
great value. 

In the meanwhile, the whole program is 
in an inchoate state. I have very little con- 
viction as to whether the particular pro- 
gram that we are now working upon will 
produce tangible results. I have a tre- 
mendous conviction, however, that some- 
thing constructive and scientific needs to 
be done. I have a great hope that out of 
these experiments in which we are engaged, 
or others that these experiments will un- 
cover, there will come some objective data, 
some scientific methodology, by which we 
ean take the hunch out of the administra- 
tive prerogative of appointment and pro- 
motion, eliminate the tremendous margin 
of honest error that now prevails and sub- 
stitute something of precision and definite- 
ness that is capable of being scientifically 
applied. This will give tremendous encour- 
agement to the faculty members that ought 
to be encouraged. Above all, it will enable 
the university to provide a personnel for 
the training of its youth that will be more 
nearly adequate to the tremendous task 
that it is undertaking. Again, I have 10 
convictions about the value of our present 
efforts, but I do hope that this will help ‘ 
emphasize the problem and stimulate other 
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efforts towards its solution which will make 

some contribution to this fundamental diffi- 

culty in educational administration. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 





A PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF RE- 
LIGION IN THE LIBERAL 
COLLEGE 


Peruaps there will be no dispute as to 
the importance of the study of religion in 
the liberal college. There will, however, be 
a great difference of opinion as to why it 
is considered important. Propagandists 
and special pleaders have advocated the 
teaching of religion in the colleges because 
it lends sanction to morality, because it 
exerts an influence in maintaining our 
ecclesiastical institutions, and because it 
will save the nation from bolshevism and 
anarchy. Before we proceed to set forth 
the more adequate reasons, let us first try 
to state what we mean by religion. It is 
usually unsatisfactory to begin a discussion 
with definitions. However, because of the 
general vagueness and confusion which 
clusters around the concept of religion, the 
resulting clearness in viewpoint may com- 
pensate for the possible disadvantages. 
What we mean by religion is the total re- 
sponse of the individual to that which he 
holds to be supremely valuable. The end 
result of this response is the harmonious 
adjustment of the individual to his total 
environment. It is clear that, if this defi- 
nition be accepted, the task of building up 
right religious attitudes in the college stu- 
dent can not be accomplished by the train- 
ing of the intellect alone, but must come by 
the right development of emotional and 
behavior habits. We propose, however, to 
limit our discussion to the intellectual 
phase of the subject, since we are to deal 
with the study of religion as a part of the 
college curriculum. 
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Following are some reasons for the in- 
clusion of the study of religion in the col- 
lege curriculum which seem to have a sound 
basis both from the viewpoint of the college 
as an educational institution, and of the 
student who is to be profoundly influenced 
by the college: 

There is probably no field of human in- 
terest, thought or activity, unless it be that 
of economics and race, in which there has 
been built up in the minds of our youth 
such an elaborate tissue of prejudices which 
stand in the way of insight into facts and 
values in other fields of human knowledge, 
and which tend to delay and prevent that 
integration of personality which is one of 
the finest flowers of religion. It should be, 
therefore, one of the aims of the study of 
religion to help a student get rid of his 
prejudices by emphasizing positive values 
rather than negative facts. 

In the second place, religion is a fact of 
human experience and has played a major 
role in all cultures and civilizations from 
early times and is a powerful idealizing 
and socializing force in society to-day. 
Religion lies so close and is so vital to the 
experience of the student that it is unsur- 
passed as a starting point for stimulating 
intellectual curiosity and providing scope 
for intellectual achievement. 

Again, the study of religion and the 
clarification of intellectual attitudes toward 
it is a prerequisite to the release of the 
forces of religion in the personal life of the 
student. If it be objected that the fruits 
of religion, which are mainly emotional, 
ean not be produced by intellectual activ- 
ity, the contention will be granted, but it 
must be insisted that without it neither can 
the full fruitage of religion be produced. 
Intelligent understanding of religion by the 
student is an essential step in the cultiva- 
tion of a sane and wholesome religious atti- 
tude. The fact that spiritual values are 
furthered rather than hindered by facing 
facts seems too obvious to elaborate. The 
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philosophy which lies behind the opposite 
point of view has laid too much stress upon 
the analyzing and dividing function of the 
intellect, pointing out as it does that science 
tends to destroy the unity of experience by 
breaking it up into fragments. The fact 
has been overlooked by the extremists in 
this position that the intellect is also a syn- 
thesizing agency. It takes many seemingly 
unrelated facts and experiences, surveys 
and criticizes them, and brings them into a 
harmonious philosophy of life, and is the 
instrument through which the student be- 
gins to ‘‘see life steadily and see it whole.’’ 

Let us now note two changes which, hav- 
ing taken place in relatively recent times, 
have operated to place the study of religion 
on a par with any other study as worthy of 
the student’s respect. There has been a 
vast increase in the materials with which 
the student of religion must deal. The re- 
searches which have been carried forward 
in the last fifty years in the fields of anthro- 
pology, ethnology, sociology and _ social 
psychology have forced the student to be- 
come conversant with a wide range of facts, 
and critical of innumerable theories from 
which he must choose the one which best 
satisfies him. Sciences such as philology 
and archeology have enriched but simplified 
the task.: The historical, comparative and 
psychological study of religion shows it to 
be closely related to other important phases 
of human culture and learning, such as 
ethics, philosophy, psychology, art and 
music, so that one can not be understood 
without some knowledge of the others. 
Furthermore, the emphasis has shifted in 
recent times in regard to the method em- 
ployed in conducting the study of religion. 
Emphasis is laid less upon ‘‘teaching’’ re- 
ligion, and more upon the ‘‘study’’ of 
religion. Of course teaching at its best will 
be going on as study proceeds, but not in 
the sense that a professor who has a par- 
ticular body of material and a special theo- 
logical point of view secks to inculcate his 
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theories into the minds of his students, 
Rather, the teacher will introduce his sty. 
dents to the facts, and guide their thinking 
and study in the rich fields of the religious 
phenomena of the human race. Religion 
thus studied produces a more tolerant indi- 
vidual, whereas formerly it often produced 
a more intolerant one. 

The following suggestions are made with 
reference to the conduct and administration 
of the study of religion: 

It should be voluntary: 

It seems to the writer that it is a mistake 
to require college courses in religion, with 
the idea that here is something every edu- 
eated person ought to have, whether or not 
he is interested. Required work in the 
freshman year carried on without the stu- 
dent’s enthusiastic interest prevents the 
good students from pursuing more ad- 
vanced religious study. If placed on a vol- 
untary basis, the work of course must be 
made attractive by relating it to the needs 
of the students. 

It should be both critical and apprecia- 
tive: 

It probably requires much less intelli- 
gence to assume a critical and negatively 
superior attitude toward traditions and 
institutions than to master facts about 
them so as to be in a position to appraise 
them appreciatively and to place them in 
their historical and social setting as 4 
necessary step in the progress of human 
ideals. Care should be taken that verbose 
criticism be not confused with intellectual 
grasp. High appreciation of the best in the 
past is not incompatible with a critical and 
scholarly attitude. 

It should not be looked upon as a pre- 
vocational study only: 

It is customary for college students to 
choose a major in religion as a means of 
preparation for a vocation, and not as an 
intellectual venture. Because of the exist- 
ing ignorance of students and the frequent 
extreme prejudice on the whole subject 0! 
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religion, the department of religion is at a 
disadvantage in view of the many compet- 
ing vocational interests. The tradition 
which exists in many colleges that courses 
in religion are ‘‘snap’’ courses must be 
overcome. It is the writer’s experience 
that a transfer from the idea of ‘‘teaching’’ 
to that of ‘‘study’’ tends to place the stu- 
dent more upon his own feet, because then 
he is not told what he is to think. 

We further suggest that the study of 
religion provides an excellent means of 
departure from the traditional ‘‘course’’ 
method of teaching. It may be thought of 
in terms of the progressive entanglement of 
the student’s mind with a problem and its 
progressive solution. Following is a sug- 
gested major in the field of religion from 
elementary to advanced study in which the 
idea of the student’s needs and problems 
are kept in the foreground. It is of course 
understood that not every student will need 
the same treatment. 

It may be safely assumed that most of the 
intellectual problems of freshmen and the 
major part of their prejudices in this field 
eenter around the question of the interpre- 
tation of the Bible. This mental set often 
produces difficulties in adjustment when 
the student is brought into contact with the 
larger world of scientific fact and law. The 
Old and New Testaments may, therefore, 
logically beeome the center of study during 
the freshman year. The results of the 
teacher’s careful and sympathetic study of 
the student’s intellectual needs should de- 
termine the exact course to be pursued. 
Consequently the work of this year should 
result in the clarification of the student’s 
mind as to his own position, and should 
enable him to get a constructive and schol- 
arly grasp on these ancient documents 
from their historical and literary aspects. 
Next may profitably come a study of the 
ancient historical and cultural background 
of Hebrew and Christian thought in the 
history of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. 
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This study at this point would not be arti- 
ficially introduced because many problems 
will have arisen in the previous study which 
find their solution only as the ancient back- 
ground is understood. A persistent prob- 
lem of the student, whether or not he has 
been brought up within the church, is the 
question of the function of organized re- 
ligion. The student asks—why so many 
ereeds, and what is their origin and present 
value? This naturally leads to an exami- 
nation of the history of the church as a 
basis for an appraisal of its present task 
and opportunity. This problem often finds 
its setting for the student in a reaction 
against some particular theological doctrine 
forced upon him in childhood. The rela- 
tion of religion to ethics and the question of 
ethical and non-ethical religions are usually 
problems to the student of religion, and 
may be handled by a study of the ethical 
theories of the past and the ethical prob- 
lems of the present. The study of the great 
living religions of the world is usually one 
of the most popular subjects in such a 
major as here described. The original 
documents of these religions should be 
examined at first hand so that the literary 
and spiritual contributions of each may be 
sympathetically judged. The spiritual 
values and weaknesses in each religion 
should receive frank treatment and the 
deep-seated prejudices in the minds of the 
students compelled to meet the searching 
eriticism of facts. By the time a student 
has reached this point in his major he will 
have acquired a fair degree of critical abil- 
ity and will be in a position to analyze and 
observe religious behavior as it expresses 
itself in his own consciousness and in the 
life of society. The opportunity should be 
provided for the study of the psychology of 
religion undertaken in a scientific spirit, in 
which religion is regarded as a fact of the 
mental and social life of man. Some train- 
ing in general psychology should precede 
this study. The philosophy of religion may 
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follow for those who have some background 
in philosophy. In this they should be 
allowed some freedom in choosing and pur- 
suing a problem in which they may have 
become especially interested. The major 
may then be capped with a seminar limited 
to seniors who have completed all the previ- 
ous work and who wish to pursue certain 
problems. A comprehensive examination 
would conclude the major. For those stu- 
dents who have chosen to pursue this major 
as a pre-vocational course there should be 
provided an opportunity to study what is 
involved in the teaching of religion and the 
development of religious attitudes. They 
should seek to understand the human ma- 
terial with which the educational process 
must deal; they should become familiar 
with curricular materials suitable for 
achieving the educational ends, and with 
the most approved methods in use. This 
may be followed by a project in which the 
student will apply the theory of the previ- 
ous study. 

Such a major as outlined here may be 
given in any college—the details being 
modified to meet the situation. One limita- 
tion inherent in most situations is that the 
habit of majoring in religion except for 
vocational purposes has not been cultivated 
in the student body. This will gradually 
be overcome as the work done in this major 
leads the student to find intellectual and 
spiritual reality. 

Several other practical difficulties arise 
as one contemplates the development of 
such a program in the average college. 
Most of these questions, however, reduce 
themselves to one of personnel. What type 
of teacher is best fitted to conduct the 
study of religion, and where is he to be 
found? We may put the matter this way. 
Can any man who has been brought up in 
the Christian religion conduct the study of 
religion without letting the desire for 
propaganda become the main issue? It 
seems to the writer that perhaps absolutely 
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impartial individuals do not exist, and if 
they did, they would lack those qualities of 
enthusiasm which make the good teacher. 
In science, philosophy, economics and poli- 
ties we do not demand teachers who have 
no bias. We do, however, demand that this 
bias should not interfere with his scientific 
examination of the facts and with the 
awakening of enthusiasm in the quest. The 
enthusiasms and loves of the teacher of 
religion should not be stifled, but should be 
large enough to extend to all the religious 
and spiritual aspirations and expressions of 
mankind of whatever race. This does not 
preclude a large enthusiasm for and loy- 
alty to his own religion. 

The teacher of religion should have first 
of all an interest in his students and should 
be able to find satisfaction in their develop- 
ment; he should be well trained in the sub- 
ject-matter which he is teaching; and, above 
all, he should have that historical imagina- 
tion and philosophical perspective which 
make for a fine tolerance and sympathy and 
which are capable of awakening intellectual 
curiosity and unfolding spiritual reality. 

HERBERT L.. SEARLES 

THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE 

THE annual report of the Gordon Memorial 
College, Khartum, was placed before a recent 
meeting in London of the governing body, at 
which, according to The Educational Supple- 
ment of the London Times, not only the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Sudan, Sir John Maffey, 
ex-officio president of the college, but also the 
late principal of the college, Mr. E. N. Corbyn, 
and the new principal, Mr. J. G. Mathews, were 
able to be present. 

Mr. E. N. Corbyn was obliged to resign his 
post only a few months after his appointment 
by reason of ill-health. In submitting his re- 
port to the governor-general he made a short 
review of the general progress of education in 
the Arabic-speaking portion of the Sudan. In 
the last 12 years the higher school has expanded 
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from 67 pupils to over 300, and provision is 
being made for a further gradual expansion to 
accommodate 500 pupils. The primary schools 
have increased from six to ten, with an increase 
of over 150 pupils. The elementary vernacular 
schools have increased from 49 to 88, and the 
pupils have more than doubled. The number of 
virls in the elementary schools has increased 
from 146 to 555. Native Khalwa schools and a 
Girl Teachers’ Training College have been estab- 


lished. The numbers admitted to the industrial 
and primary schools are regulated with an eye 
to the numbers for whom employment can be 


found. Mr. Corbyn considers that the boys at 
the end of four years in the primary schools are 
hardly sufficiently advanced for the complexities 
of modern employment, and recommends that 
their training should be extended to six years. 

With regard to the domestie affairs of the 
college, the post of warden has been created 
and given to Mr. N. R. Udal, the assistant prin- 
cipal, who for twenty years has given devoted 
and successful service to the educational depart- 
ment and to the eollege. It has been found 
necessary to postpone the teaching of chemistry, 
physies and biology to the fourth year, third- 
year students having been found hardly suffi- 
ciently advanced to profit by the lectures. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Bowen, lecturer in biology, has 
resigned, and a suitable successor has not yet 
been found. Scouting plays an important part 
in the college life, each boarding house having 
its own troop. These troops supply scoutmas- 
ters and patrol-leaders for the Khartum primary 
schools. Of the pupils in the college 203 are 
Arabs, 13 Negroids, 66 Muwallads, 18 Ber- 
berines and three Somalis, and all the 12 prov- 
inees are represented. Some 350 old boys at- 
tended the Old Boys’ Day celebrations. 

The Welleome Tropical Research Laboratories 
carried out a greatly increased number of ex- 
aminations, and the Province Laboratories have 
carried out a vast amount of work. The lab- 
oratory at Gezira has investigated soil and pest 
problems affecting cotton. The Atbara labora- 
tory has been of great assistance to the railways 
in investigating problems connected with boiler 
water and coal, and the Gendettu laboratory has 
been principally concerned with boll-worm. 
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THE VISIT OF MEXICAN TEACHERS 
TO CALIFORNIA 

Dr. C. N. Tuomas, of San Jose, California, 
director-general of the International Council 
for Educational Progress, who recently arrived 
in Mexico City, brought with him letters of 
introduction to President Calles, Secretary of 
Education Puig Casaurane and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Education Moises Saenz, from Governor 
Young, of California; Dr. W. W. Campbell, 
president of the University of California; Dr. 
Roy Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity; President Ernest C. Moore, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angles, as well as 
from teachers’ organizations, extending through 
them an invitation to 100 teachers and school 
administrators of Mexico to be the guests of 
California educators for one month this coming 
spring. 

Dr. Thomas is bearing letters from the Mex- 
ican educators and President Calles to his Cali- 
fornia group, heartily accepting the cordial in- 
vitation. President Calles expresses his pro- 
found appreciation to the Californians for their 
great interest in the Mexican program and 
progress of education. He was deeply touched 
by the thoughtfulness and by the plan which 
will no doubt aid in bringing a closer and 
deeper understanding between the educators of 
the two nations. The program as matured to 
date is somewhat as follows: 

The Mexican government will bring the teach- 
ers and school administrators to the border at 
El Paso or Nogales. There they will be received 
by the Californians and be their guests on a 
two weeks’ tour into northern California with 
Berkeley as the center; a two weeks’ stay in 
southern California with the Southern Univer- 
sity Branch as the center. While in northern 
California they will have the opportunity of lis- 
tening to some of the leading educators of 
the universities as well as school administrators 
explaining to them California’s aim and prog- 
ress along educational lines. They are to be 
the guests in the homes of citizens about the 
Bay Region. They also will be the guests for 
one day at Mills College; one day at Stanford 
University; two days at San Jose, where they 
will visit the Normal School, Santa Clara Uni- 
versity and some of the rural schools of Santa 
Clara County. One evening they will be the 
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honored guests of President W. W. Campbell 
at the famous Lick Observatory. They will also 
be taken on a sightseeing trip of one hundred 
and fifty miles. All their expenses for this visit 
will be defrayed. 

Not only are the teachers to receive an in- 
sight into educational institutions, but they will 
be invited to learn about the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Scout 
Movement, the Community Chest and all or- 
ganizations that make for wholesomeness and 
better development of youth. The Californians 
also expect to receive from their guests insight 
into the Mexican educational program, progress 
and difficulties; and there will be many oppor- 
tunities arranged for them to appear before 
various social service clubs, women’s clubs, high 
schools, colleges and universities. 


CURRICULA FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


THe Bureau of Education has created a new 
service in the Rural Schools Division to deal 
with the curriculum problems confronting rural 
schools. 

A nation-wide activity in curriculum construc- 
tion is in progress. In cities which offer excel- 
lent facilities for research, opportunities for 
skilled, trained leadership and a trained teach- 
ing personnel, curriculum construction has 
moved forward with considerable momentum. 

Rural schools present, by the very nature of 
their isolation and necessary types of organiza- 
tion, difficulties of the curriculum which do not 
arise in city systems. Research workers in the 
field of elementary education find it difficult and 
expensive to secure a sufficiently large number 
of children in compact rural areas to make con- 
clusive studies. 

The dearth of trained teachers and the lim- 
ited number of states which employ trained 
supervisors make the task of improving the 
rural school curriculum an exceedingly difficult 
problem. Consequently, most of their studies 
have been limited to the needs and conditions 
found in urban schools. 

In view of this very evident need the Bureau 
of Education is now prepared to extend its 
services to those responsible for curriculum con- 
struction in the field. Miss Mina M. Langvick, 
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of Richville, Minn., has recently been appointed 
as specialist in rural curriculum to assume the 
responsibilities of this new position in the rural 
schools division. 

Tentative plans purpose to initiate and carry 
out such research studies in the field of rural 
education as are basic to curriculum constrye. 
tion, to hold conferences; to conduct special sur- 
veys; to serve in an advisory capacity to school 
officials, especially state and county superinten- 
dents and supervisors of rural schools; to pre- 
pare bulletins, leaflets, circulars and other mate- 
rial for publication. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH OF 
THE DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THE department of classification, statistics, 

and the building program of the Denver public 

schools has been reorganized and renamed. It 
will now be known as the department of re 
search. Charles E. Greene, formerly director 
of measurements, has been made the head of the 
department as director of research. Mr. Guy 

Fox, of Colorado Springs, has been appointed 

assistant director of research and Mr. Wilford 

Woody research assistant. In addition the de- 

partment consists of one psychological examiner 

working full time and one working half time, 
and three stenographers and clerks. Extra cler- 
ical help during rush periods is available. The 
department of research will take care of both 
instructional and administrative research. In 
instructional research the present comprehensive 
testing program will be continued. The major 
portion of this program is devoted to the con- 
struction and giving of tests based on new cur- 
ricula. These tests are used for evaluating the 
courses of study and for the improvement of 
teaching. Another function of the testing pro- 
gram is the classification of pupils by means 

of achievement and intelligence tests. An im- 

portant phase of instructional research is the di- 

rection and supervision of investigations of edu- 

cational procedures, of which a large number are 
being carried on at the present time in the 

Denver public schools. 
In the field of administrative research the de- 

partment will have charge of the following: 
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(1) Budget preparation and research. 
(2) Building program research. 
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(3) Studies of administrative functions. 
(4) All regular statistical reports. 


The department will also take care of miscel- 
laneous assignments such as answering question- 
naires and inquiries from other school systems, 
assist in the gathering of data for public school 
monographs, edit and prepare The Denver Pub- 
lie Schools Bulletin, and the like. 


THE PARENTS’ EXPOSITION IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

Wuart the New York City schools are accom- 
plishing in the realm of child welfare and child 
and parent education will be graphically por- 
trayed at the Parents’ Exposition to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, April 21-28, 1928. A 
resolution passed by the Board of Education on 
January 25, 1928, calls on the city superinten- 
dent of schools, Dr. William J. O’Shea, to assist 
the United Parents Association, under whose 
auspices the exposition is to be held, in “what- 
ever way might be possible and practicable.” 
Since the third floor of the Grand Central 
Palace building has been reserved for the De- 
partment of Education, Superintendent O’Shea’s 
cooperation will undoubtedly take the form of 
an extensive and graphic showing of city school 
system’s accomplishments, 

In a statement issued by the exposition it is 
reported that in the opinion of the city’s leading 
edueators who have agreed to serve on educa- 
tional committees for the exposition under the 
chairmanship of Dr. James E. Russell, dean 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, this exposition will furnish a significant 
contribution to the whole subject of parental 
education in America. Its purpose as briefly 
outlined is to show parents the needs and prob- 
lems that confront them in bringing up their 
children and the best available information, 
facilities and practices that will help them to 
meet them. The tentative program provides for 
a series of conferences, diseussions and clinies, 
supervised by experts in the following fields: 
home economies, child nature and child nurture, 
the child’s school and fitting the child for adult 
community life. 

All exhibits, commercial and non-commercial, 
representing the innumerable subdivisions of 
the above topies are to be correlated with the 
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policy as outlined by the topics to insure the 
strietly educational and constructive character 
of the exposition. Dr. Benjamin Andrews, head 
of the department of home economies at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is acting as 
chairman of the committee on commercial ex- 
hibits. 

Dr. James E. Russell is reported to have said 
that never before in the history of the parent- 
teacher movement has so correlated an attempt 
been made to show the community at large the 
work of the important and constructive agencies 
in child development and parental education. 
Practically every important social and civic 
agency in the Greater City of New York will be 
represented with graphic exhibits of their work. 
The sponsoring committee headed by the Hon- 
orable Henry Morgenthau has won the cooper- 
ation of the various departments in the city 
government who will exhibit the educational 
phase of the work in their respective depart- 
ments. Through the agency of Robert E. 
Simon, president of the United Parents Asso- 
ciation, a group of distinguished citizens have 
promised to attend and address the many con- 
ferences to be held during the exposition week. 

The New York City Board of Education has 
promised the fullest cooperation—from distrib- 
uting some 3,000,000 tickets for the free use 
of parents, through the public schools of the 
city, to permitting high-school boys and girls to 
help to man the booths. It is believed that a 
large attendance and adequate publicity will 
serve as an incentive to other communities in the 
country to show how their respective parent- 
teachers organizations are carrying education as 
a unit into the home, school and community. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS BEFORE THE 
NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURE 
Two additional education bills, the most far- 

reaching of the series of ten now before the 

New York State Legislature, have been intro- 

duced by Senator Seabury C. Mastick, Repub- 
lican, of Westchester. 

One empowers the mayor of any city or a 
member of the fiscal council whom he may desig- 
nate to attend every meeting of the city’s board 
of education that concerns the making of the 
educational budget. The mayor or his ap- 
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pointee would have full freedom to take part 
in the discussion or debate. 

This proposal is in line with the appeals of 
city authorities for more power to check the 
financial policies of boards of education which 
now exercise a considerable amount of fiscal in- 
dependence. In some communities the educa- 
tional authorities do not have to submit their 
budgets to other city officers and in other cities 
the manner of expenditure, if not the total 
amount, is free from supervision or revision. 

In New York City the Board of Edueation 
makes its own budget without statutory coop- 
eration with the Board of Estimate, which is 
left with the power of approving or revising the 
aggregate estimate, but not of dictating items of 
expenditure. In some instances this lack of 
authority has resulted in friction between the 
mayor and the Education Board. 

The other bill provides for the appointment 
by a Board of Education, at its discretion, of a 
business superintendent or manager to direct 
the management and fiscal affairs of the schools 
and other educational activities of the board. 
His term, manner of appointment and salary 
would be subject to the board’s direction. 

Both measures are said to follow an agree- 
ment by a subcommittee of the joint Legislative 
Taxation and Retrenchment Committee, of 
which Senator Mastick is chairman, to recom- 
mend better business management in school af- 
fairs and greater power in the responsible finan- 
cial authorities of a city to supervise the finances 
of the Board of Education. 

The introduction of the two bills is said to 
have allayed much of the criticism from city 
representatives in the legislature who had pro- 
tested the “ineffectiveness” of the prior series 
of bills. 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 

A COMPLETE financial statement concerning 
the University of Minnesota has been completed 
for distribution by William T. Middlebrook, 
university comptroller. All sources of income, 
expenditures, trust funds on hand are listed in 
detail, as are all assets in land, buildings, securi- 
ties and equipment. Mr. Middlebrook’s report 
also includes a description of the University of 
Minnesota’s accounting system, showing the 
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ways in which each transaction is checked and 
records of it made accurate and unmistakable. 

The report shows that income of the univer. 
sity from all sources, excluding interdepartmen- 
tal transfers, amounted to $8,610,872.11 for the 
year July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. The state 
provided $3,709,467 for operation, of which $3, 
200,000 was the maintenance appropriation, 
$451,487.51 from the millage tax and $32,980.45 
for general hospital reimbursement. A special 
appropriation of $25,000 for the Grand Rapids 
school and station was included in the total. 
The state also provided $602,117.19 for build- 
ings and $178,500 for special research projects 
and agricultural extension work; $130,738.65 
came from the permanent university fund in- 
come, and $94,936.01 from the Swamp Land 
fund. In its operations the university added 
to this $3,613,655.08 from sources such as stu- 
dent fees, trust funds, service enterprises and 
the like, yielding the total of $8,610,872.11. 

Instruction, research, administration and gen- 
eral outlays required $4,500,042.80 during the 
year, the report states. The physical plant, 
including new construction, cost $1,337,808.36, 
while trust fund disbursements, including the 
purchase of new and matured securities, 
reached $305,678.77 and service enterprises 
$1,513,200.17. Intercollegiate athletics brought 
in operating revenue of $413,585.12 and ae- 
counted for expenditure of $303,236.95. 

Salary disbursements from all funds for all 
purposes totaled $4,410,193.82, supplies $1,407,- 
811.03 and other expenses $1,361,502.29. 

At the close of the year the cash balances in 
the several funds amounted to $2,780,400.62, 
of which all but $6,862.85 had been allocated to 
one of the projects under way, including such 
building enterprises as the field house, physics 
building, law school building and the like. 

Trust fund investments of the university in- 
ereased $755,582.25 during the year, of which 
$332,567.02 represented growth in the perma- 
nent university fund, which increased from $5,- 
345,599.62 in 1925-26 to $3,678,166.64 in 1926- 
1927. 

Although the income statement shows $863,- 
585.12 to the credit of intercollegiate athletics, 
$450,000 of that sum, less costs of flotation, 
came from the bond issue made to finance the 
University Field House. Actual gross revenues 
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from intercollegiate athletics came to $413,- 
585.12, of which football provided $349,497, 
basketball $6,157.09 and baseball $1,028.19. 
Athletic expenditures came to $285,061.90, 
among them payment of $58,097.45 to Michi- 
gan and $42,443.81 to Notre Dame as their 
share of receipts at football games played in 
Minneapolis in the fall of 1926. 

The report lists all securities owned by the 
university in its various funds and itemizes all 
the various trust funds that have been turned 
over to the institution by donors for various 
purposes, such as scholarships, student loans, 
research and the like. There is also a descrip- 
tion of the sources and purposes of each of the 
many trust funds. The detailed outline of the 
University of Minnesota’s accounting system 
covers 28 pages. 

Mr. Middlebrook has included on the inside 
front cover of his report a statement of the laws 
that permit the university to accept gifts from 
private donors and of the purposes for which 
such gifts may best be made. The report also 
describes in detail the financial operations of 
the university’s service enterprises, which show 
large in the financial report, although most of 
the money received for these services is 
promptly used again in payment for materials 
and operation to keep them going. 


THE BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

FREDERICKA BELKNAP, director of the Bureau 
of Appointments of New York University, has 
made her annual report to Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, chancellor of the university. The ser- 
vice of this placement bureau is free to both 
schools and to the teachers who are applying 
for positions. Miss Belknap has been director 
there since 1924, 

In surveying the requests, Miss Belknap states 
that age, religion and desired location are im- 
portant factors which must be considered in 
placing candidates. There is an indication that 
there are many openings in various school levels 
while the fields of social sciences and commercial 
education in secondary schools are overcrowded. 

Miss Belknap states that a working coopera- 
tion between the Committee on Admissions, the 
faculty and Bureaus of Appointments in any 
university could direct prospective teachers to 
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taking specialized work so that the present 
shortages could be avoided. 
The following is a summary of the situation: 


The calls received by our bureau are far greater 
than the number of students enrolled for jobs. 
This has led to a serious condition for it has been 
impossible for us to recommend qualified candidates 
for many worth-while positions. In fact, there 
were less than half enough teachers registered to 
cover more than 1,000 openings. More than 100 of 
the people listed had regular positions, but were in 
line for better situations should they be found. 

The most serious shortage exists among the 
candidates for normal and elementary schools. We 
still find that the lack of critic teachers is par- 
ticularly acute. Often the idea has never occurred 
to those who are most capable that this is a pos- 
sible field. Proper vocational guidance at the time 
of registration would avoid such waste. Normal 
school graduates so often fail to realize that big 
opportunities are open to them in elementary edu- 
cation or in normal school education where ex- 
perience in elementary schools is essential. 

There are very few qualified candidates for jobs 
in personnel administration and the field is de- 
veloping rapidly. Art, music and physical educa- 
tion teachers are in demand. There are too many 
teachers wanting to take care of the social sciences 
and commercial education in secondary schools, but 
not enough for supplying the college need. 

Age is playing an increasingly important réle in 
the matter of placement. The age limit seems to 
be decreasing. In the past year, 35 was stated as 
the age limit, and it is almost impossible to place 
a candidate over 45. The question that is being 
seriously considered is: Should candidates nearing 
that age be encouraged to give up a position and 
work for a higher degree when there is little or no 
chance of capitalizing on it? 

Within the last year our bureau has made place- 
ments in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Georgia and Virginia. This geograph- 
ical distribution of placements is indicative of the 
tendency on the part of teachers to insist on stay- 
ing in the metropolitan area. Too many who are 
demanding this location are inexperienced teachers. 


THE DODGE LECTURES ON THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES OF CITIZENSHIP 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 
Five authorities in the field of international 
relations are to give the Dodge lectures on the 
Responsibilities of Citizenship at Yale this year. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are “The 
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United States and World Peace”; “The Problem 
of Central Europe”; “The Problem of Latin 
America”; “The United States in International 
Relations”; and “The Problem of the Far East.” 
The Dodge Foundation, Yale’s largest non-scien- 
tifie lecture fund, was established in 1900 by a 
gift from William E. Dodge, of New York City. 
Lectures have been given in previous years by 
William Howard Taft, Elihu Root, Lord Bryce, 
Charles E. Hughes and Sir George Newman. 

The first of these lectures will be given on 
Tuesday, February 14, by Professor Charles P. 
Howland, research associate in government in 
the Yale Graduate School, who will speak on 
“The United States in International Relations.” 
Professor Howland, who is a native of New 
York City, in 1917 was one of the counsels for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. In the same 
year he went to England and France for the 
State Department in connection with relief ser- 
vice for American prisoners of war confined in 
German prison camps. The mission also in- 
cluded relief in the form of foodstuffs to 79,000 
or more Serbian prisoners of war in Austria and 
Germany. In 1924 he was appointed by the 
League of Nations Council as Chairman of the 
Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, which 
supervised the establishing in productive posi- 
tions of 1,400,000 refugees. During the world 
war he was also a member of the priorities com- 
mittee, representing the United States Shipping 
Board, and general counsel to the United States 
Housing Corporation. He is a member of the 
General Education Board and a trustee of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The problem of central Europe will be dis- 
cussed in the second lecture on the Dodge Foun- 
dation, to be given on February 20 by Dr. Josef 
Schumpeter. Dr. Schumpeter, who comes from 
the University of Vienna, was, after the world 
war, minister of finance of Austria. He then 
entered the banking field, and in 1925 joined the 
faculty of the University of Bonn. He is now 
lecturing at Harvard University. 

Dr. John H. Latané, professor of American 
history, and head of the department of history 
at the Johns Hopkins University, will lecture on 
February 27, speaking on “The Problem of 
Latin America.” Dr. Latané, who is a fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society, was the first Albert 
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Shaw lecturer in American Diplomatic History 
at the Johns Hopkins University. He ig the 
author of “America as a World Power’; “From 
Isolation to Leadership”; “The United States 
and Latin America”; “American Foreign Policy 
—History and Principles”; and has contributed 
to various publications articles on international! 
law and diplomacy. 

H. N. Brailsford, the British author and noy- 
elist, will give the fourth lecture, on March 6, 
speaking on “The Problem of the Far East.” 
Mr. Brailsford was a member of the Carnegie 
International Commission in the Balkans, and 
has been editor of the New Leader. Among his 
books are “How the Soviets Work”; “The War 
of Steel and Gold”; “A League of Nations”; 
“Across the Blockade’; “After the Peace”: 
“The Russian Workers Republic.” 

The series will be concluded on March 13 by a 
lecture by Dr. James Thomson Shotwell, pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, who 
will speak on “The United States and World 
Peace.” Professor Shotwell has been a trustee 
and director of the division of economies and 
history of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace since 1924. He has written, 
among other books, “A History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris”; “Labor as an Interna- 
tional Problem”; “The League of Nations 
Starts”; and is editing, for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, “The Economie and Social History of the 
War.” 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. F. J. Ketuy, dean of administration in 
the University of Minnesota, has been elected 
president of the University of Idaho. 


Dr. CHartes K. Epmunps, for twenty years 
president of Lingnan University at Canton, 
China, and for the past four years provost of 
the Johns Hopkins University, has been elected 
president of Pomona College. Dr. Edmunds 
will succeed Dr. James A. Blaisdell, who has 
headed the institution for eighteen years. 


Dean WriuiAM Fietcuer Russet, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will be ™ 
stalled on April 10. The alumni of the college 
will meet and there will be held a national con- 
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ference on the present condition of American 


education. 

Dr. Jawes N. Kieran, dean of the depart- 
ment of education of Hunter College, has been 
appointed acting president. Dr. George S. 
Davis, who has been president of the college 
since 1908, has leave of absence. He plans to 
retire on reaching the age of seventy years in 
the autumn. 

Norman W. Cameron, during the past two 
years superintendent of schools at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected principal of the 
State Teachers College at West Chester, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, who resigned 
as head of the college in October on account of 
ill health. 


Witu1am M. Davipson, superintendent of the 
schools of Pittsburgh since 1914, has been re- 
elected for a term of six years at an annual 
salary of $15,000, an increase of $3,000. There 
was a large meeting on January 10 to express 
the appreciation of the board of education for 
the services of Dr. Davidson to the city. 


H. B. Winson, superintendent of the public 
schools of Berkeley, California, has resigned to 
become national director of the Junior Red 
Cross, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Wilson took up his new work on Febru- 
ary 1. 


Dr. Frank J. Goopnow, president of the 
Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed 
chairman of the Association of Commerce Com- 
mittee to make a survey of Maryland’s undevel- 
oped resources. 


Dr. Francis LANpEY Patron, president emer- 
itus of Princeton University, observed his 
eighty-fifth birthday on January 22. 


ProressoR CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND, 
Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory at 
Harvard University, will retire at the close of 
the present academic year. The president and 
fellows of the university have offered him the 
use of his rooms in Hollis Hall for as long as 
he may desire. 


ALBert H. Grupert, who has been connected 
with the University of Vermont faculty for the 
past ten years as assistant professor of botany 
and associate plant pathologist for the Vermont 
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Experiment Station, is resigning his position, 
to take effect July 1 next, to accept a position as 
professor of plant pathology and head of that 
department at Macdonald College, the Agricul- 
tural College of McGill University, Montreal. 


Proressor T. H. Sears, secretary of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, has been 
appointed head of the department of adult edu- 
cation and has already taken up his new work. 


F. M. Huntineron WIxson, formerly under- 
secretary of state, newspaperman and for many 
years a member of the diplomatic corps, has 
been appointed director of the Commercial Mu- 
seum of Philadelphia to succeed the late Wil- 
liam P. Wilson. 


Rouanp R. SmirH, who in September resigned 
his position as assistant professor of mathe- 
matics in education at Clark University, has 
become head of the department of mathematics 
at the Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Georce H. BuAKesuer, head of the de- 
partment of history and international relations 
at Clark University, has returned from a seven- 
months’ trip through the Orient. 


Mrs. Louise Pinkney Sooy, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, has left for 
Hawaii, with a view to reorganizing and ex- 
panding the department of art in the University 
of Hawaii. 


Dr. CHarLtes R. Watson, president of the 
American University at Cairo, is at present 
visiting the United States. 


Frep Lewis Parrer, for thirty-three years a 
member of the English faculty at Pennsylvania 
State College, has been granted leave of absence 
for the remainder of the year. He has gone to 
Florida where he plans to write a history of 
American literature from 1790 to 1870. 


Tue Institute of International Education an- 
nounces the arrival in New York on February 2 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Rowntree, of York, 
England. Mr. Rowntree retired last summer 
as headmaster of the Bootham School in York. 
He is a member of the excavation committee 
which has made important discoveries of old 
Roman remains in York during the last two 
years. He is bringing with him lantern slides 
illustrating the daily life of the Romans 1700 
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years ago. Mr. Rowntree has been invited to 
lecture in the vicinity of Philadelphia during 
February and will visit other cities in the At- 
lantic states during March. 


Hore M. GuappinG, assistant professor of 
household art and design at the University of 
California, recently left for Mexico, where she 
plans to spend the coming semester. 


CHARLES G. JORDAN, secretary of agriculture 
for Pennsylvania, will make the Founders’ Day 
address at Temple University, Philadelphia, on 
February 15. 


JEAN L. Soutes, president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, has been granted a three 
months’ leave of absence with salary by the 
School Board of Spokane, Washington, for the 
purpose of attending the Boston meeting and of 
carrying on field work. During February, 
March, and April Miss Soules will conduct con- 
ferences and speak to groups of teachers in 
Arizona, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Dr. Decroty, professor of child psychology 
at the University of Brussels, lectured in Lon- 
don, under the auspices of the New Education 
Fellowship, on January 27 and 28 on his method 
of educating children, in which no text-books 
are used, the children making their own books 
for observation from material collected by them- 
selves. Mr. T. G. Tibbey took the chair at the 
first lecture and Dr. Percy Nunn at the second. 
Mile. Hamaide conducted special classes for 
teachers who wished to have a more detailed 
knowledge of the method and become acquainted 
with the material used. A selection of children’s 
work was on view. 


Proressor CHARLES F. Kroen, of Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, N. J., died on February 3 
at the age of eighty-one years. Professor Kroeh 
was the last survivor of the original faculty of 
the institute, which was established in 1871. 
For many years he was secretary of the Stevens 
Faculty Association, and until his retirement 
last August was head of the department of mod- 


ern languages. 


THe death is announced of Miss Marion 
Reilly, formerly dean of Bryn Mawr College. 
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THE sudden death is reported of Miss Sara 
Rush Parks, assistant professor of English at 
Hunter College. 


Tue sixth annual meeting of the Progressive 
Education Association will be held from March 
5 to 10 at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City. 


THe Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on April 5, 6 and 7. Speakers at 
the general session include Dr. John Dewey and 
Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College; Dean John W. Withers and Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, of New York University; President 
Frederick H. Robinson, of the College of the 
City of New York; Dean Edmund EF. Day, of 
the University of Michigan, and Dr. Lee Gallo- 
way, secretary of the National Association Cor- 
poration Schools, New York City. 


THE next world conference of education will 
be held in Geneva, Switzerland, in the summer 
of 1929, according to an announcement issued 
by Professor Charles H. Williams, secretary of 
the World Federation of Teachers and director 
of the University of Missouri Division. The 
tentative dates are July 28 to August 4. The 
conference, which was founded in San Francis¢o 
in 1923, includes in its membership the National 
Education Association, the American Federation 
of Teachers, the American Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and several other organizations. 


THE University of Tennessee, at Knoxville, 
has been given $250,000 for the erection of a 
girls’ dormitory under the terms of the will ol 
the late Mrs. Martha A. Henson, of Knoxville. 
The Knox County court has also given the in- 
stitution the sum of $300,000 for the purchase 
of additional land to aid in the expansion pro- 
gram recently inaugurated. This includes the 
development of all branches of the university, 
both at Knoxville and Memphis. 


By the will of Mrs. John Innes Kane, eight 
fellowships having an annual value of from 
$4,000 to $9,000 are to be established by the gift 
of more than $1,000,000 to the New York Ortho- 
pedic Dispensary and Hospital. The fellow- 
ships at the hospital are to be known as the 
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“Anne C. Kane Fellowships.” They will be 
awarded by trustees of the hospital to young 
surgeons of unusual ability who desire to spe- 
cialize in orthopedies. Two gifts of $500,000 
each were made to Columbia University, one in 
memory of Mrs. Kane’s father, William C. 
Schermerhorn. 

Aw anonymous gift of $100,000 has been re- 
ceived by the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the rebuilding of Santiago College, a girls’ 
school conducted by the board in Santiago, 
Chile. An additional sum of like amount is 
required to complete the fund. 


Besipes bequests of $105,000 and $50,000, 
available at the expiration of several annuities, 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital and University 
each will receive half of the residue of the es- 
tate of Mrs. Rebecca Lanier King. 


By the will of Wallace Macfarlane, formerly 
U. S. attorney for the southern district of New 
York State, Harvard University will receive on 
the death of his sister the bulk of the residuary 
estate, amounting to over $100,000. 


A rrust fund of $120,000 for the purpose of 
establishing a professorship of philosophy at 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
has been tendered the university by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Flint, of Los Angeles. The same 
donors have also eaused to be created a trust 
fund of $40,000 for the purpose of aiding 
worthy students whose lack of finances would 
curtail their full opportunity for obtaining an 
edueation at the university. Mr. and Mrs. Flint 
have named the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles as trustee for these funds, 
which have been made irrevocable after the 
death of the donors. The trust provides that 
prior to its being exercised, a payment of $150 
each January and July will be made toward the 
support of one or more scholarships. It is also 
provided that if arrangements are made whereby 
the professorship of philosophy may become 
established, the donors pledge themselves to pay 
the university $1,000 per annum until the trust 
fund is distributed. This professorship is to he 
known as the Charles N. and Jessie W. Flint 
Professorship of philosophy. 


Ir is proposed to erect three more buildings 
to house married graduate students of Harvard 
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University. The project is under the control of 
the Harvard Housing Trust, a private business 
enterprise, which has received the cooperation 
of the university authorities. The plans call for 
an extension of the Holden Green group of 
buildings. The new buildings will face the en- 
trance of Holden Green. The first group con- 
structed for this purpose is in Shaler Lane. 
They were built more than a year and a half 
ago. Two other groups have been built since 
then. The proposed buildings will provide 
twenty-one apartments and two houses. The 
apartments will rent for from $39 to $45 a 
month and will be available for married gradu- 
ate students only. 


THE assembly of the State of New Jersey 
passed on January 30, by a vote of 54 to 0, the 
Gabrielson resolution for the appointment of a 
commission to examine into existing relations 
between the state and the university with a view 
toward furthering higher education in the best 
interest of the state. The commission would in- 
clude three members, appointed by the governor, 
three by the president of the senate and three 
by the speaker of the assembly. 


AccorDING to press dispatches, Clark Univer- 
sity students met on January 16 to protest the 
action of Dr. Wallace Atwood, president of the 
university, in suspending four students for their 
connection with the publication of a play sched- 
uled to appear in the next issue of The Clark 
Monthly. Frank Phelan is the author, and he 
has been indefinitely suspended on the grounds 
that the play is immoral and “its extra-mural 
influence would undoubtedly ruin the morals of 
young people through the country.” Theodore 
Rothman, of New York, a senior, resigned from 
the board, of which he is editor-in-chief, and 
was reinstated. Bertrand Leveque, columnist, 
and Frank Schweitzer, literary editor, refused 
to resign. Students instructed a committee to 
request Dr. Atwood to reinstate, without loss of 
eredit, Leveque and Schweitzer. Dr. Atwood 
called a special meeting of the faculty and stu- 
dents and issued a statement on the controversy. 
He is reported to have stated that the matter 
was closed, that the men were definitely out of 
school and that nothing the students could do, 
singly or as a body, could bring about a change, 
that he refused to be intimidated by any action 
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the students might take and that he considered 
as impudent their petitions demanding the re- 
instatement of the suspended men. 


THe Yale Daily News, as reported by the 
Associated Press, wants to know what is to be- 
come of the $20,000,000 endowment recently 
pledged by graduates all over the world. In 
a leading article the statement is made that “we 
are somewhat surprised to find our instructor 
walking to class in the same suit he wore last 
year. When we contributed to the endowment 
we were under the impression that our money 
was to increase the salary of the poor professor. 
We begin to wonder.” The article continues: 
“What does it all mean? Our support has been 
enlisted in the terms of alluring generalities. 
The alumni gave this twenty million to the uni- 
versity in trust, believing that it was for the 
specific purpose of raising salaries. They have 
a right to an audited account of the expenditure 
of their funds. The publication of a plan of 
the general allocation of this income would dis- 
pel all uncertainty.” 


MANDAMUs proceedings will be invoked by the 
National Board of Alpha Phi Pi, a national high 
school fraternity, to test the legality of a recent 
resolution of the New York City Board of Edu- 
eation which would prohibit membership in 
secret societies to high-school pupils. A resolu- 
tion empowering the board to take such action 
was adopted by the national convention of the 
fraternity, meeting in New York City on De- 
cember 26. The ruling of the Board of Edu- 
cation does not go into effect until February, 
so the boys decided to take no action until an 
attempt was made to punish one of their 
members. 


An alleged “Wild West” dance, at which 
liquor was declared to have been served, in the 
chapter house of Sigma Chi, national fraternity, 
on the Stanford campus, has caused President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur to cancel the lease of the 
house. Nine members were barred from regis- 
tering at the university again. Fraternities at 
Stanford lease the ground on which their houses 
are built and the leases may be cancelled if rules 
of the faculty are not observed. 


Fatse and deceptive advertising of a number 
of correspondence courses is charged against 
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the American School of Correspondence of Chi. 
cago, in a complaint made public by the Federal 
Trade Commission on December 1. The alleged 
misrepresentations by the school, the commission 
explained orally, violate a code of practices re- 
cently adopted by the correspondence-schoo] in- 
dustry and approved by the commission. It js 
stated that the school claimed falsely that it 
operated without profit, that it furnished certain 
books and equipment free of charge, that it 
would guarantee positions to students complet- 
ing the courses. The school also inserted adver- 
tisements in help-wanted columns, under the 
guise of advertising for help. 


AccorDING to a press report, Governor 
Spaulding and the council have dropped three 
members of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, reappointing only 
one of the four who have been holdovers since 
last November. Dwight Hall, of Dover, was the 
trustee continued on the board, and _ those 
dropped were Major Eugene T. Sherburne, of 
Manchester, Richard W. Sulloway, of Frank- 
lin, and William H. Caldwell, of Peterboro. 
The new trustees are Major Robert T. Kings- 
bury, of Keene; James A. Wellman, of Man- 
chester, and John W. Pearson, of Concord. 
Following the approval of his appointments by 
the council, Governor Spaulding gave out a 
letter he sent to Major Kingsbury, expressing 
the belief that “the university trustees have 
been disposed to consider themselves apart from 
the other branches of state government and have 
conducted the university without regard to gen- 
eral state welfare.” 


UNDER an emergency message from Governor 
Smith, the New York Legislature passed on 
January 30 a bill appropriating $10,000 for a 
survey of the present financial system of the 
State Education Department. The appropria- 
tion was asked by the governor after a confer- 
ence with a committee of the Board of Regents. 
In a brief special message the governor ¢x- 
plained the need for such a survey. He pointed 
out that, despite the fact that the Education 
Department is now handling millions of dollars 
annually, no change has ever been made in its 
financial system. “In the reorganization of the 
state departments, a large number of new fun¢ 
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tions have been assigned to the Education De- 
partment, and owing to the increase in state aid, 
some $70,000,000 are being distributed in ap- 
portionments to the public schools through this 
department,” the Governor wrote in his mes- 
sage. “Taken in conjunction with the collee- 
tion of thousands of dollars in fees for the 
various professions each day, these new duties 
make it most desirable that the Education De- 
partment should have the benefit of expert ad- 
vice concerning the latest financial procedure 
and improved apparatus for accounting, appor- 
tioning and recording.” The Governor said 
that if the department’s present system proved 
satisfactory to the experts no change would 
have to be made. 


Tue Philadelphia Ledger writes editorially, 
“A recent action by the New York City Board 
of Education in filing at Albany a new schedule 
of salaries for the entire body of public-school 
employees will have an immediate reaction in 
Philadelphia. Six years ago substantial addi- 
tions were made to the pay of local teachers, in 
compliance with the requirements of the Ed- 
munds act. The inereasing cost of living has 
blunted the edge of these advances, in the opin- 
ion of the teaching body, and a united drive for 
more pay is inevitable. The purchasing power 
of school salaries has not kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of living and in Philadelphia the 
average has been lower than in many other large 
cities. New York, in meeting the problem, 
adopted no half-way measures. The new sched- 
ule in that state will add $14,000,000 annually 
to the school budget. If increases in the same 
proportion were made here, the Board of Edu- 
cation would perhaps have to choose between a 
curtailment or slowing down of its building pro- 
gram or the refusal to the employees of a mea- 
sure of relief to allay their dissatisfaction. 
Teachers and officials insist their pay is less 
than it ought to be for the maintenance of a 
decent standard of living and for provision for 
the future. It is a situation which must be met 
before the time for the framing of another an- 
nual budget.” 


PresipeENT Henry Noste MacCracken, of 
Vassar College, is head of the committee of edu- 
eators advocating a bill in congress drawn to ad- 
mit under non-quota provisions “an immigrant 
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who is qualified to teach as may be by regula- 
tions defined” and who has a written contract 
for a definite term, whereas the existing provi- 
sion requires that the applicant must have 
taught continuously for two years immediately 
preceding the application, and puts the duty of 
making the application on the individual who 
desires to enter the country instead of on an 
American institution that wishes to employ the 
teacher. 


AN aeronautical kindergarten is to be inaugu- 
rated for school children by the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics. 
The formation of a committee on elementary 
and secondary aeronautical education “to pro- 
mote an intelligent and well-informed interest 
in aeronautics among the young people of the 
schools,” has been announced. The committee 
is headed by Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, and 
includes eighty educators in all parts of the 
country. 


Ir is planned to establish at the University of 
Michigan a complete psychological laboratory 
for studying school pupils from the ages of two 
years up through the college grades. 


Tue New York State Legislature has before it 
a bill of incorporation for the Religious Edu- 
cation Foundation, an organization represent- 
ing 22,000,000 Protestants. The purpose of the 
foundation would be te act as a clearing-house 
for funds donated for the dissemination of re- 
ligious information. The foundation, according 
to its articles of incorporation, would be under 
the control of trustees appointed from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, the 
Federation Council of Churches, the Missionary 
Edueation Movement, the Religious Education 
Council of Canada and the American Bankers’ 
Association. The trustees of the foundation 
are: Orin H. Cheney, James C. Penney, Charles 
H. Tuttle, Russell Colgate, Robert Garrett, Sim- 
eon B. Chapin, Newton D. Baker, James L. 
Kraft and Harry A. Wheeler. Hugh S. Ma- 
gill is to be the foundation’s first secretary. 


THE 1928 building program of the University 
of British Columbia, as submitted by the uni- 
versity authorities to the government, involves 
the expenditure of $1,205,000. This would cover 
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extensive additions to the present buildings of 
the institution at Point Grey, outside Vancouver. 
Among other works it is proposed to construct 
a new $300,000 wing to the natural science build- 
ing to provide additional accommodations. 


THe Carnegie Corporation recently sent rep- 
resentatives to South and East Africa, and as 
a result has drawn up a five-year program of 
grants in aid of certain scientific and other 
projects involving a total expenditure of £100,- 
000. A grant of £2,000 yearly for five years 
will be made for scientific and other researches 
and a grant of £1,500 is proposed for research 
into the Bantu mentality. A total grant of 
£4,000 is proposed for research into the Union’s 
“poor white” problem. Other proposals include 
help in the technical education of non-Euro- 
peans, and the fostering of the study of art. A 
sum of £18,000 is set aside for the exchange of 
visits, between South Africa and America, of 
leaders in science, social work and education. 
For East Africa, funds will be made available 
for schools, for the training of native scnool 
supervisors, for Lady Grigg’s Maternity Center 
at Nairobi, and for a motor dispensary for 
Uganda. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that 
under an official Italian decree, issued on Jan- 
uary 20, all Bibles and prayer-books in the 
German language are strictly forbidden in 
homes, schools and churches in southern Tyrol, 
over which Italy has control. Domiciliary visits 
will be made and all violations of the new ordi- 
nance severely punished. In explanation, the 
Premier, Benito Mussolini, says that this restric- 
tion is the natural corollary of a previous decree 
directing that Austrian and German children 
must be instructed both in the school and at 
home entirely in Italian, which the presence of 
German books would render nugatory. The de- 
eree has caused much bitter feeling. 


Aw account of a debate before the National 
Assembly on the economic conditions of teachers 
in Spain is given by the Associated Press. As- 
semblyman Siurot said that about 10,000 teach- 
ers were earning only 4 pesetas (roughly 58 
cents a day), which, he asserted, was less than a 
common laborer is paid for his toil. He added, 
however, that 500,000 boys and girls were re- 
ceiving a first-class education despite this. 


* i a Rye Me 
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Premier Primo de Rivera intervened to promise 
some relief, but Senor Siurot replied that it was 
too little. The Minister of Education said he 
recognized the justice of the plea for the teach. 
ers, but that good will alone was not sufficient, 
since extraordinary funds were needed to dea! 
with the situation. 


The Christian Science Monitor states that the 
coming winter session marks the completion of 
twenty-one years’ work of the Workers’ Edv- 
cational Association in Wales. From small be- 
ginnings the movement has attained considerable 
proportions and is now spread throughout the 
country. The University of Wales takes an 
important part in its activities. Last session 
there were 188 courses of study, 137 of which 
were of university character. The 3,000 stu- 
dents showed a great diversity of taste and in- 
clination in their choice of studies. The most 
popular subject was industrial history and eco. 
nomics (48 classes). Other courses included 
music, psychology, philosophy and _ religion, 
Welsh literature and history. A feature of 
the movement is the steadily growing demand 
for full-time university education which is be- 
ing expressed by the students. Sixteen mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Education Association 
classes are now pursuing their studies at Or- 
ford, Cambridge and other British universities 
or university colleges. In order to meet the 
greatly increased call for full-time adult educa- 
tion a residential college is being opened this 
session at Harlech. 





DISCUSSION 


PREPARING TEACHERS FOR GUI- 
DANCE WORK IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


In 1918 a special committee of the National 
Edueation Association presented its report 00 
“The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion” and it was issued as Government Bulletin 
No. 35. As a result of this report bulletins No. 
19, “Vocational Guidance in Secondary Eduea- 
tion,” and No, 24, “Vocational Guidance 
Publie Schools,” were published in 1918. These 
reports were partially responsible for 4 fuller 
realization of the needs for guidance. Four 
years later the writer was interested in diseov- 
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ering to what extent the teacher training insti- 
tutions throughout the country were making 
provision for training teachers adequately to 
meet the demands for guidance work as it had 
eradually grown and developed in our secon- 
dary schools. 

Over two hundred and twenty of the cata- 
logues of the teacher-training institutions from 
all states in the Union for the year 19223 were 
carefully examined to discover to what extent 
courses in guidance were being offered as a part 
of the teacher-training programs. None of the 
normal schools was offering courses at that time 
and only three of the State teachers colleges 
were listing such courses in their catalogues. 

In 1927 at the summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association held in Seattle, the 
resolutions committee submitted as a part of 
the third resolution that “Educational and voca- 
tional guidance be considered a primary obliga- 
tion of organized education.” 

In order to ascertain how many of the teacher- 
training institutions are now prepared to offer 
training for guidance work, the 1927 catalogues 
of seventy state normal schools have been ex- 
amined. Of this group eleven normal schools 
were found to be offering courses in vocational 
guidanee. The examination of seventy-five cata- 
logues of the state teachers colleges showed that 
twenty institutions are now offering from one 
to four courses in edueational or vocational 
guidanee, Oklahoma being the only state in 
which every state teachers college reported that 
courses were being offered in guidance. 

As a further help in this study a questionnaire 
was sent to the state department of education 
of each state asking to what extent these de- 
partments were aiding in developing a compre- 
hensive guidanee program for the state as a 
whole. The replies showed that only three of 
the state departments were doing anything to 
aid the schools in organizing for guidance. The 
replies showed that many of the state depart- 
ments of edueation had a wrong conception of 
guidance; they considered it merely as a phase 
of the work being done under the Smith-Hughes 
or Smith-Lever Acts or that all the guidance 
work was being done at the agricultural colleges. 
The state departments of education need to get 
the point of view that guidance aims (1) to 
help the pupil in our regular school systems to 
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discover his interests, aptitudes, abilities and 
skills; (2) to give the pupil a better knowledge 
of the occupational world; (3) to advise with 
the pupil in order that a reasonable choice of 
occupation may be made; (4) to direct him into 
the best opportunities for training for his 
chosen occupation; (5) to help him to secure 
work for which he has been trained; and (6) to 
see that he makes reasonable progress in his 
chosen work. The state departments of educa- 
tion can help very materially in introducing 
such a comprehensive program in our public 
schools, particularly in the smaller school sys- 
tems of the state. 

There has been a steady increase in the de- 
mand for trained teachers in the field of gui- 
dance. Where trained workers have attempted 
to introduce a comprehensive guidance program 
in the public schools the results shown have 
more than justified the expenditure for trained 
personnel, In order to meet this increasing 
demand it would seem imperative that more of 
our state teacher-training institutions, particu- 
larly the state normal schools, should introduce 
courses in vocational guidance. 

C. E. Partcu 

AcTING DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 

oF EDUCATION, 
RuTGERS UNIVERSITY 


ON FORCE AND CHARITY 


SoME promotion committee of a benevolent 
project fixes the sum that I am able to pay in 
support of a building and expansion program. 
The business-like committee forgets the size of a 
teacher’s salary and the two demanding children 
which I am trying to train for future “social 
service.” Its members assume that their printed 
estimate of my interest will be approved and 
then send a student friend to add personal and 
perceptual stimulus to the sway of preliminary 
newspaper advertising and collective sentiment. 

Do I agree with the underlying philosophy of 
this organization? Am I given time to make a 
cool, deliberate judgment? 

As a fact, I disagree entirely with the main 
doctrines of the movement. Some of its by- 
products, however, are commendable. But in a 
modern “drive” one must be 100 per cent. for 
or against. No criticism is in order. Uniform- 
ity is the goal. The money one earns by indi- 
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vidual effort is subtracted by a collective steam- 
roller. 

For weak-mindedly I give something, 8 per 
cent. of the amount I am “down” for, unwill- 
ingly, resentfully. Others, I am told, pledge 
amounts beyond their means and repent when 
the payments come due. 

The implications of the “drive,” one after- 
math of the war, are many. That forced char- 
ity profiteth the social attitudes of the individ- 
ual, nothing is certain. What subtle influences 
modern publicity methods have upon the theory 
and practice of the organizations themselves is 
an important question in social psychology. 

E. L. TALBERT 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





QUOTATIONS 

FRENCH SECONDARY EDUCATION 

THE comparative study of educational meth- 
ods and organization is always valuable. Mat- 
thew Arnold taught England a great deal from 
his study of German and French education, 
and in our own day we are learning a good deal 
in the field of education both from Italy and the 
United States. Current developments in French 
secondary education are of remarkable interest 
to English observers, as they show the unex- 
pected fact that there is in progress in France 
a process not at all unlike the developments 
recommended in the recent report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the Education of the 
Adolescent. The process is more logical, as 
might be expected, and it has features that 
might very well be reflected here. French ad- 
ministrators know how to make a frane go a 
good deal farther than a shilling goes here. 
They waste nothing in either the kitchen or the 
school. The French secondary school system 
has, as our Paris correspondent in a valuable 
article published in our last issue shows, much 
in common with our own. The école primaire 
supérieure takes pupils from the age of 11 up 
to the age of 15, the collége till about the age of 
17. The periods of attendance overlap, and in 
those provincial towns where the two classes of 
schools exist the pupils of both attend the same 
classes and are taught by the same teachers. It 
is fully recognized that so far as it goes the 
école primaire supérieure is a secondary school 
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in which the pupils are to have the same ad. 
vantages as the pupils in the collége. There js 
another class of higher elementary school which 
gives a training for trades, known as the écoles 
professionelles, and here again there is the same 
kind of arrangement with the collége. The 
children are given in addition to vocational 
training a definite share of pure secondary edn- 
cation. 

Now in the French secondary system, as in 
the greater part of the English secondary sys- 
tem, the pupils pay fees, though in England 
the fees are often paid by the method of schol- 
arships. But both classes of French higher 
elementary schools are free, and when the col- 
lége combines with the écoles professionelles 
or the école primaire supérieure, paying and 
non-paying pupils are working side by side, 
and the fact is against the French sense of logic. 
The French budget for 1928 has therefore pro- 
vided about 1,000,000 franes per annum to 
abolish fees in these joint classes. This is only 
a partial measure of free education so far as 
the collége is concerned. In the final two years, 
from the age of 15 to 17, fees will still be paid 
in respect of the classes leading up to the bac- 
calauréat. No doubt the reform is a small 
matter. It will affect only about 77 colléges, 
and it will not apply to the great lycées at all. 
But the new step has created a new problem in 
logic. In towns where there is a collége but no 
école primaire supérieure or écoles profession- 
elles the collége students will still pay fees for 
the whole course. That is the worst or the best 
of being a logical people. Legislators are 
foreed along a slippery slope To free all the 
secondary schools would cost 58,000,000 franes 
a year, the sum now paid in fees by the 155,000 
boys and girls who are attending secondary 
schools in France. The view in England is not 
a logical one at all. We feel here that if par- 
ents can afford to pay fees in secondary schools 
they should pay them, and until quite recent 
times parents paid fees and were proud of pay- 
ing them in the voluntary public elementary 
schools. In our secondary schools those who 
pay fees and those who do not are quite happy 
side by side. But the special interest of the 
French system for us is the method by which 
what we may call the central school children 
attend the same classes up to the age of 15 4s 
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the secondary school children. Surely some- 
thing along these lines could be introduced here. 
Our trouble is not about fees or no fees, but 
about classifications —The London Times Edu- 


cational Supplement. 





THE PREFERRED COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR 


Tur material of this report has been derived 
from an investigation of student-faculty rela- 
tionships recently made at Pennsylvania State 
College. At first there were general theoretical 
diseussions carried on with various members of 
the faculty in the different schools and depart- 
ments, followed by interviews with student lead- 
ers representing various prominent phases of 
campus activity. On the basis of personal ob- 
servations, faculty conferences and student con- 
versations a questionnaire was formulated and 
submitted to two hundred and fifty representa- 
tive students. 

The first question concerned the present needs 
of students at the institution without reference 
to plant facilities and property improvements. 
Some of the most frequently voted for features 
under this head are as follows: sympathetic 
instructors and inspiring instruction, coopera- 
tion between students and professors, intellectual 
and spiritual guidance, more athleties for all 
students, social funetions sponsored by the col- 
lege, a wider service for the coeducational stu- 
dents and a more tolerant attitude toward those 
majoring in academic subjects. 

In the second place a definition of student 
success and student failure was sought. The 
replies were uniform and convincing, if not 
conclusive. Being a success at Penn State 
means, apparently, having a good scholastic 
record, and at the same time showing consider- 
able leadership in extra-curricular activities. It 
means also becoming a good mixer and being 
able to correlate classroom studies and library 
readings with vital participation in the affairs 
of this world, It means doing more than is 
expected in all the responsibilities of the daily 
round of college life. Success in efforts to 
secure a place on any of the athletic teams is 
recognized as no inconsiderable element in stu- 
dent success, Associations and contacts that 
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give a broadened view of life are contributing 
factors of student success. Versatility and 
many-sidedness are required of student leaders 
on the campus and in the community. Failure, 
on the other hand, is defined as flunking courses 
and inability to adjust oneself to the physical, 
intellectual and social demands of the institu- 
tion. Loafing and a lack of mastery in some 
useful line of activity mark a man unfavorably 
and result in his winning a reputation as a 
lightweight. Absence of self-control and ignor- 
ance of the subjects pursued stigmatize a Penn 
State man as being poor material to send forth 
to serve the commonwealth. Also being a per- 
sistent and grade-greedy grind is construed by 
many as representing failure in college. It is 
worthy of passing notice, however, that five 
times as many of the students sending in ques- 
tionnaires emphasized the other side, namely, 
application to studies and classroom responsi- 
bilities as essential to success. All agree that 
students who neglect their opportunities—build- 
ing health, establishing desirable personal con- 
tacts, developing habits of thought, cultivating 
special talents, acquiring thorough scholarship 
and sound attitudes, ete.—are to be classified as 
failures unquestionably. It is clear, then, that 
many who go through to the finish fail to start 
their life careers with the energy and momentum 
of success. 

This particular section of Penn State students 
voted by a three to one decision that the faculty 
collectively is not doing enough for them. 
Merely putting the subject across in the class- 
room is not sufficient, lecturing and leading 
formal subject-matter discussions being regarded 
as only a part of the function of a college pro- 
fessor. The instructor must give his students 
a chance actually to learn something new and 
vital. He must not only keep up to date in his 
field and be daily well prepared in the content 
of his course, but he must plan with particular 
classes and individual students in mind. The 
professor of high reputation is able to practice 
his speciality and live up to his teaching in his 
general community relations and social life. 
Next in order of importance is the demand that 
the college and university teacher be a human 
being and that he treat the members of his 
classes as such. His general attitude and daily 
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instruction should never cease to reveal high 
purposes. A strong and pleasing personality 
is placed among the qualities of the desirable 
faculty man, including the attributes of honesty 
and fair play. It is suggested by the authors 
of the questionnaire responses that the instrue- 
tor must not behave as if he considers his own 
subject the only one that his students are carry- 
ing. The able professor makes wide contacts 
for many reasons, particularly for the values 
they have in the improvement of his instruction, 
and these associations with human-kind make 
him charitable and lenient with the self-support- 
ing and the handicapped. At the same time he 
always sets a high standard for both himself 
and his students. He is a skilful director and 
guide of student thinking, and he studies con- 
tinuously new ways of making his lectures more 
attractive and convincing. He makes use of 
the principles of psychology and sociology in 
his classroom work, and he seeks to keep himself 
modern in his methods of presentation and 
examination. The capable professor is the 
master of every classroom situation, and he em- 
ploys effectively a well controlled sense of 
humor. He is more or less active in some form 
of research, and his original contributions are 
well received by the public. 

Students are not especially interested in de- 
grees, titles and prominence in committee activ- 
ity, and they are less concerned than might be 
expected in the academic reputation and pro- 
fessional affiliations of the instructor. Religious 
interest, Y. M. C. A. participation, office holding 
and a few other forms of public prominence 
meet with less favor in the minds of critical 
students than do practical experience, field ser- 
vice of a scientific and social significance, enthu- 
siasm for certain forms of recreation, support 
of athletics, dramatics, debating, student govern- 
ment, publications, ete., willingness to mingle 
on the same plane with students and active 
patronage of worthy civic movements and con- 
munity organizations. Professors are advised 
in the questionnaire records to drop their dig- 
nity occasionally and to attend feeds, smokers, 
rallies, discussion sessions and informal student 
assemblies; for in this way they will learn to 
regard their charges as living human beings 
and to be so regarded themselves as well. By 
such associations and personal relationships 
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they will discover the necessity of making thei; 
courses and regular classes more exciting anj 
satisfying. One must know men, especially the 
young men of to-day, and know them thor. 
oughly, in order to make difficult college sub. 
jects attractive, enjoyable and popular from the 
point of view of the masses of students. 

One of the questions asked the students is to 
list the qualities of faculty men whom the stu- 
dent body regard as superior professors. A 
large variety of attributes resulted from this in- 
vitation, those ranking highest being as follows: 


Being a good fellow in and out of class. 

An authority in the knowledge of his subject. 

A eongenial companion. 

An expert in the work of teaching others. 

Exceptional ability in self-expression. 

Just, impartial and sympathetic. 

Reasonable always. 

Eager to assist individual students. 

Appreciation of the student viewpoint. 

Profound understanding of human nature in 
general. 

Possessing a good name in the community. 

Making a good appearance in public. 

Sincere interest in personal problems of students. 

Known to be respectable in his private life. 

Tolerant toward the opinions of colleagues and 
students. 

Capable of intellectual growth. 


One of the most crucial of all the questions 
asked concerned the professor’s method of help- 
ing a student prepare to make a genuine con- 
tribution to his prospective profession. It is 
clearly apparent that our students want us to 
give them direct instruction in finding the 
place in the program of life. We are urged v 
lecture about the real world and to hold personal 
interviews and private conferences on the ser'- 
ous problems of life. It is recommended that 
we discuss the leading men of our numerous 
special callings—engineering, mining, agricu! 
ture, chemistry, finance, teaching, ete.—and to 
invite them to appear in person whenever prac- 
ticable. The professor is required to be a living 
exemplar of sound principles and best practices 
in his particular field of expertness. It is ree- 
ommended that the college instructor should 
point out the importance and the pleasure of 
hard work, that he should eling to high idea's 
and approximate their attainment. 
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Another strategie assignment for the student 
was the request that he suggest the ideal 
faculty-student relationship. This is the major 
phase of our entire problem, the solution of 
which we seek from whatever source serviceable 
material may be available. A select list of stu- 
dent statements is as follows: 


Mutual knowledge of each other. 

Sincere and enduring friendship. 

Professors serving as fathers and big brothers. 
Closer personal acquaintance. 

Attitude of genuine fellowship. 

Concrete forms of cooperation. 

Identity of intellectual interest. 

Dignity held in reserve. 

Opportunities for social intercourse. 

Partnership of academic and professional in- 


terests. 


It has not been easy to reduce to this brief 
summary form the material submitted from the 
several sources, for this paper represents an 
epitome of opinion of several varieties. An 
effort has been made to avoid overlapping and 
at the same time to be saved from serious omis- 
sions. In the process of combining on the one 
hand, and eliminating, on the other hand, there 
may have been committed not a few errors; but 
the large purpose of the author has been well 
served if other students of education, college 
professors especially, may have been induced to 
take an inventory of the needs, desires, poten- 
tialities, special talents and personal problems 
of the individual students they are called upon 
to teach, and to assist in constructing a more 
effective technique and procedure of instruction 
on the higher levels of our educational system. 
Une of the erying needs of the profession to-day 
is the acceptance of the challenge being issued 
by college presidents, patrons of higher educa- 
tion, publicists, philosophers and seientifie stu- 
dents of education that we put college teaching 
on a plane of excellence that will be impervious 
to hostile criticism. We all know that teaching 
skill is a gift, in part. How can we prove that 
it is also the result of growth and specifie trai"- 
ig? And how ean we unite in perfecting our 
technique and improving ourselves to the point 
Where we shall receive only praise and commen- 
dation for our services? Finally, how can we 
most sueeessfully cooperate with our students in 
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meeting their requirements and sending them 
forth fortified to face the hazards of their ecall- 
ings and the resistance of a conservative world 
order? The faculty of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege is earnest in accepting this challenge and 
diligent in pursuing satisfactory answers to 
these difficult questions. 
Carrot D. CHAMPLIN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 


THE annual report of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, states 
that the foundation, during the twenty-two years 
of its activity, has paid out in retiring allow- 
ances to professors and pensions to their widows 
over $15,985,000, a sum which exceeds the per- 
manent endowment of the foundation by over 
one third of a million dollars. 

The total resources of the foundation are now 
$30,857,000, of which $15,647,000 are held as 
permanent general endowment, $1,351,000 as 
endowment of the division of educational en- 
quiry, $12,428,000 as a reserve for liquidating 
pension liabilities accruing after 1928, $830,000 
to assist colleges and universities to adopt the 
contributory plan of retiring annuities, and 
$601,000 as an emergency reserve. The re- 
sources of the foundation increased by about 
$675,000 during the year ended June 30, 1927. 

During the year 1926-27 the foundation began 
the payment of 78 new allowances of an annual 
value of $134,800, 40 to former teachers, and 
38 to widows. The average retiring allowance 
has risen from $2,126 in 1920 to $2,401 at 
present, and the annual expenditure of the foun- 
dation for teachers and their widows in asso- 
ciated institutions alone to $1,257,000. Esti- 
mates indicate that this sum will increase to 
approximately $2,241,000 in about 1944, and 
then begin to decrease until about 1985, whea 
all of the approximately 3,700 teachers who have 
expectations from the original free pension plan 
of the foundation, and their widows, will have 
received their allowances and pensions. To 
take care of such increases the foundation has 
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accumulated a reserve fund which now contains 
over $12,000,000 to be spent, principal and in- 
terest, leaving the original endowment intact 
after all expectations have been satisfied. 

During the year 1926-27, the average age at 
which teachers in receipt of allowances from the 
Carnegie Foundation chose to retire was 68.28. 
Four retiring professors were 65 years old, nine 
were 66, five were 70, one was 75, and one was 
86. For the five years preceding, the average 
age of retirement was 66.8 years. Thus the 
professors who retired during 1926-27 remained 
in service on the average about sixteen months 
longer. 

From 1922 to 1927, fifty professors retiring 
at Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Prinee- 
ton, and Yale served until an average age of 
67.6. Those at Yale retired earliest, at 66.1 
years; those at Johns Hopkins latest, at 68.4 
years. 

Teachers of science appear to retire younger 
than the average by about nineteen months. 
Four anatomists served their institutions until 
they were 68.2 years of age, while 19 chemists 
retired at 66.6. 

All told, a total of 979 teachers have retired 
on allowances from the foundation, and 469 
widows have received pensions. Allowances 
and pensions in force at the end of the year 
numbered 809. 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion of America, which was organized by the 
Carnegie Foundation and financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation, completed its eighth year ou 
December 31, 1926. The deferred annuity con- 
tracts of the association have now been adopted 
by 120 universities and colleges, 22 research in- 
stitutions, and 34 endowed schools, a total of 176 
institutions. Teachers in 400 other institutions 
have taken contracts in the association without 
the assistance of the institutions with which they 
are connected. 

The number of annuity contracts in force in- 
creased during the year from 3,640 to 4,543, or 
25 per cent. The association is now one of the 
largest annuity companies in the country. The 
number of life insurance contracts in force in- 
creased during the year from 3,251 to 3,715, or 
14 per cent. The life insurance contracts are 
held by 2,456 individuals. The total number of 
annuity and insurance contracts increased dur- 
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ing the year by 20 per cent., from 6,891, hela 
by 5,229 different policyholders, to 8,257, held 
by 6,318 different persons. The association has 
resources of more than nine million dollars, 

As in each year heretofore, the trustees of 
the association were able to set aside for de. 
ferred annuity contracts, interest at the rate of 
one half of one per cent., in addition to the 
contractual rate of 4 per cent., the highest al. 
lowed by law, and also to pay on all insurance 
policies dividends of one per cent. on the re. 
serve, over the contractual rate of 34 per cent, 
the highest allowed by law, together with a con- 
servative part of the saving from favorable 
mortality. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE IN- 
TELLIGENCE OF INDIANS IN UNITED 
STATES INDIAN SCHOOLS AND 
IN THE PUBLIC OR COMMON 
SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir would be a matter of scientific and prac- 
tical interest to know if the Indian children at- 
tending the United States Indian schools are 
more or less superior to those Indian children 
in the public, or common schools of the United 
States. And, if they are found to be one way 
or the other, or just equal to them, it would be 
of importance to know the causes contributing 
to the existing conditions. 

With a view to answering the above-indicated 
questions, the writers have brought together in 
array results of the performance of Indians in 
the national intelligence tests in both types of 
schools and handled them in various ways, 8° 
that we believe that, within the limits of this 
study, we are able to offer some facts hereto- 
fore unknown to the scientifie world and to 
those having practical interests in view.’ 


1 The writers were assisted in this study by many 
graduate students, particularly the following: 
Owen D. Smith, T. J. Serafini, Dewey Dutton, Wen 
dell Abell, Finis Johnson and Nathan Schuelke. 

Acknowledgment is made of the assistance of the 
Survey of Indian Affairs for a grant of $404 for 
clerical assistance, and to the Grants Committee of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
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The very vital question to be answered here 
is: to what extent does the governmental board- 
ing school supply to the Indian child an en- 
vironment equal to that supplied by the envi- 
ronment usually provided to the child in the 
publie school, which is granting that the intel- 
ligence test, when applied to Indians, measures 
social opportunity as well as just intelligence, 
which it alone measures in the case of the white 
child in his ordinary white social context. 


THE PROBLEM 


Our problem here is to determine if the In- 
dian student in the United States Indian School, 
as measured by Seale A, Form 1, of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test, differs from the Indian 
student in the publie schools, when all varying 
factors, besides those to be measured, have been 
held constant or at least allowed for in the 
interpretation. 


Tue SupJECTS OF THE EXPERIMENT AND THE 
TESTS 


The tests are among the most thoroughly 
standardized of the intelligence tests and were 
administered by the writer and graduate stu- 
dents thoroughly trained in the administration 
of them. The groups studied were of the fol- 
lowing composition : 

U. 8. Indian Schools: 
Full bloods, 1,022; mixed bloods, 631; total, 
1,654. 
Public Schools: 

Full bloods, 291; mixed bloods, 311; total, 602. 
Total Indians: 

Full bloods, 1,313; mixed bloods, 942; total, 

2,256. 
(The white children were used for controls.) 
White children—publie schools, 387. 


The tribes represented were such as Choctaw, 
Seminole, Creek, Cherokee, Sioux, Pueblo, 
Navajo, Cheyenne, Kickapoo; in fact, most of 
the tribes were pretty fairly well represented, 
but the study does not include any effort at 
arriving at signifieance of results due to tribe. 

The distribution with reference to U. S. In- 
dian Schools is as follows: 





Science for a grant defraying expenses on one of 
the expeditions to the Indians, part of the data of 
which expedition is used in this study. 


Full Bloods Mixed Bloods 


Rapid City 67 146 
CO 339 267 
Santa Fe 231 35 
Albuquerque ..... 129 3 
a 41 0 
Pine Ridge ......... 148 54 
a 67 128 

URE. tcrnisennnss 1,022 633 


All the public schools were in the eastern 
part of the state of Oklahoma and were widely 
scattered over an area of 35,000 square miles, 
being in small towns usually or in rural com- 
munities. The largest schools in which tests 
were made were in Poteau and Spiro, in Le- 
Flore County, and in Ada, in Pontotoe County. 
Other counties in which rural schools were 
tested are Pottawatomie, Seminole, Sequoyah, 
Bryan, Carter, Hughes, Creek and Cherokee. 

With reference to sex there were: 


U. 8. Indian Schools: 
Full blood boys, 531; mixed blood boys, 309. 
Full blood girls, 491; mixed blood girls, 322. 
Public Schools: 
Full blood boys, 170; mixed blood boys, 147. 
Full blood girls, 121; mixed blood girls, 164. 
Whites: 
Boys, 182; girls, 205. 
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TABLE I 


SHOWING AGES OF SUBJECTS IN DIFFERENT GROUPS 
United States Indian Schools 

















5th 6th 7th 8th Tot 











Grade 4th 
Full Bloods— ee 
Number - , 242 227 216 201 136 1022 
SI CINE pdt csceanisinnicnatiaciinnes 14.8 15.5 16.2 17.0 17.6 16.1 
8.D. me eteilascciaethinanit — 2.1 2.2 2.0 1.8 1.6 2.2 
Mixed Bloods— 
Number woditiinisienonme 121 130 161 134 85 631 
Average years .................... siainasteaatinie 13.4 14.7 15.6 16.3 16.9 16.7 
8.D. wa 2.5 2.2 1.6 1.7 7 2.4 











Public Schools 














Grade 4th 

Full Bloods— 

I as calle 66 

re 14.5 

8.D. aot. spiesisiuisehisaneael ieee : 2.4 
Mixed Bloods— 

RINE ales issaialdaaiiics ccccesnesipaiagetsiansd based 74 

TTT IIND  ceicincsrnisecititietsniastitcitiion 10.6 

8.D. 1g EO ae ON ES 1.7 
Whites— 

a ws a 79 

Average years ............ Ssdadsoeaoeeian 10.1 

8.D. ae Dcitehedaatn 1.5 





A study of the influence of sex was out of 
the question, since the groups were all too small 
for this subdivision, especially in the public 
school groups. 

The whites attended the same schools as the 
public school full-blood and mixed-blood In- 
dians. The blood groups of the schools were 
tested as they sat side by side. 


HANDLING THE DATA 


With a view to answering the questions raised 
we have presented the data in Tables I to VI. 

In Table I is shown the composition of the 
various groups with reference to age and school 
grade. 

In Table II we have the first presentation of 
the performance in the tests of full-blood In- 
dians and whites. Here it will be seen that 
averages of full bloods in both the public 
schools and United States Indian schools, as 
well as of whites, increase according as the 


5th 6th 7th 8th Total 
67 71 51 36 291 
14.9 15.3 15.4 16.5 15.2 
2.2 1.6 1.6 1.8 2.0 
62 59 63 53 311 
12.8 13.6 13.9 14.7 13.0 
1.8 1.1 1.6 1.1 2.1 
85 75 73 75 387 
11.2 12.2 13.2 14.7 12.1 
1.3 1.7 1.5 1.5 2.2 





school grade increases, though the increase in 
the case of the full-blood Indians in the U. S$. 
Indian schools, and of the white students in 
public schools, is much greater than it is for 
the full bloods in the public schools. 

While the age of the full-blood Indians of 
the U. S. Indian schools is greater than that 
of the full-blood Indians of the public schools, 
still the difference is very slight and could 
hardly account for the difference as found. 
Reference to Table VI will show that, when 
age has been partialed out, the influence of 
grade on score in the case of full bloods is 
greater than it is for the full bloods in the pub- 
lie school. Here, for the former, partial ©0- 
efficient of correlation is +.65, P.E.+.01, and 
for the latter it is +.47, P.E.+.04. A further 
reference to the table will show that age is 4 
factor that may be almost ignored, for the pat 
tial correlations are always small when educ- 
tion is controlled. These will be seen to be for 
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TABLE II 
SHOWING ScoRES FOR SUBJECTS IN DIFFERENT GROUPS 
NIT—Seale A, Form 1 


United States Indian Schools 











5th 6th 7th 8th Total 
















































































Grade 4th 
Full Bloods— 
Average Score ... 52.7 65.8 79.5 95.8 105.7 76.7 
8.D. ae 19.7 20.9 22.6 20.9 20.2 28.1 
Median ‘6 51.5 65.3 81.5 95.9 106.1 76.1 
Q ‘6 14.3 14.4 17.2 13.7 14.2 20.9 
Mixed Bloods— 
Average Score 65.7 75.2 95.7 112.7 123.6 93.4 
S.D. 66 10.5 7.5 10.9 9.5 7.5 6.7 
Median 61.2 73.2 94.2 112.1 121.2 91.8 
Q ‘6 18.4 18.5 18.9 17.7 9.0 23.2 
Public Schools 
Grade 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th Total 
Full Bloods— 
Average Score 61.1 67.9 80.1 91.5 94.5 76.8 
S.D. 6 22.9 22.9 20.8 21.2 21.9 24.5 
Median ee 56.7 63.8 82.9 95.0 95.0 78.9 
Q s¢ 15.9 17.9 17.3 14.1 18.3 20.7 
Mixed Bloods— 
Average Score ..... 66.6 84.7 97.9 104.6 114.3 94.2 
S.D. a 8.5 10.1 11.0 8.5 10.5 13.0 
Median ee ? ny 1% poeereb™ ? oo i éeutek ae 
Q ‘ we oe ee ; si bein 
Whites— 
Average Score 73.2 85.7 91.6 105.4 123.0 97.9 
S.D. 66 22.8 23.1 20.0 23.6 21.4 29.2 
Median = 70.9 86.9 97.8 113.9 124.5 97.4 
Q hn 16.9 12.9 13.2 21.3 13.9 17.6 
Per Cent. of Overlapping— 
Fuil-Blood Publie Schools on Full- 
Blood U. 8. Indian Schools % % % % % % 
Median .................... 59.3 48.2 52.4 48.3 28.7 52 


Mixed-Blood Public Schools on 
Mixed-Blood U. §. Indian % 
ee 66.2 


% % % % % 
75.0 59.6 34.6 40.6 50.5 





full bloods in the U. S. Indian schools and in 
the publie schools, respectively, —.07 and —.18. 
In fact, education has a stronger effect, as mea- 
sured in this same fashion, on the whites than 
it does on the full bloods in the publie schools, 
as indicated by the partial coefficient of corre- 
lation where age is held constant, viz., +.58, 
P.E. as against the +.47 of the full bloods of 
the same type of school. 

It is more diffieult to speak with confidence 
with reference to the mixed bloods, because the 
degree of blood was a factor very hard to 
handle, but an examination of Table IT and of 
Table VI will indicate that, while mixed bloods 


— ow ey En 


in both educational situations are about on a 
par, school grade is a decidedly stronger factor 
in the case of the mixed blood in the U. S. In- 
dian School than it is for any other educational 
group studied. Here it is +.73, P.E.+.011. 
But this should not be taken excepting in con- 
nection with the additional fact that these mixed 
bloods are much older for their grades than are 
those in the common schools. (See Table V, 
showing retardation. ) 

The point here noted is that the increase in 
score by grade is greater than it is for full 
bloods in the public schools in the case of full 
bloods in U. S. Indian schools. But this must 
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TABLE III 
SHow1ne NIT-IQ’s ror SUBJECTS IN DIFFERENT GROUPS 
United States Indian Schools 











Grade 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th Total 














Full Bloods— i 
Median IQ 59.4 65.6 70.3 74.4 17.7 69.6 
Q “ ? 9.6 6.2 6.8 6.4 8.3 
Mixed Bloods— 
Median IQ 73.8 73.0 79.5 81.1 83.8 78.9 
“6 ’ 11.5 9.2 ’ 











Public Schools 


























Grade 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th Total 
Full Bloods— 
Median IQ cio 70.0 68.3 73.2 775 75.0 72.5 
$6 11.4 10.9 10.1 8.9 7.8 10.8 
Mixed Bloods— 
Ee ee ee 95.7 84.2 90.5 89.6 87.5 90.5 
Q 7 — 11.1 11.2 11.0 8.9 9.6 9.0 
Whites— 
ee 104.7 102.8 97.5 100.8 95.7 100.1 
a 10.1 11.0 15.1 18.6 11.0 13.1 





Per Cent. of Overlapping— 
Full-Blood Public Schools on Full- 


Blood U. 8S. Indian Schools % % % % % % 
a 65.0 58.0 62.1 63.9 42.6 59.2 
Mixed-Blood Public Schools on 

Mixed-Blood U. 8. Indian % % % % % % 


Schools Meier occccccccccccccssscsssecsssceone 87.8 87.1 74.5 73.0 


0 
67.8 73.9 





be taken in connection with the facts of over- from the 4th grade median IQ to the 8th grade 
lapping as given in the same Table II. There median IQ. (See Table III.) In the case of 
these measures are seen to be not very signifi- 
cant, except in the case of the overlapping in 
the eighth grades, where the full bloods in the 
U. S. Indian schools are seen to be very supe- 
rior to the common school students. The over- 
lapping is here seen to be 28.7 per cent., which 
is a rather significant measure of difference. lg i 
The important point is that the effect of ; 
school grade is greater as indicated by the co- 7" 
efficients of partial correlation in the case of a 
the full bloods and mixed bloods in the U.S.  * ae ee 
Indian schools than it is in the common schools. ° 
It seems to be as important a factor as it is in 
the case of the whites. 





4- Full Bloods , Public Schools 








Another method of handling the data is x 0 'tdiaten 
found in expressing the individual NIT scores ©- Mixed Bloods, Public Schools 
as mental ages, and then finding the IQ for . x- Full Bloods , U.S. Schools 
each individual. In this way it seems legitimate ©- Mixed Bloods , U.S. Schools 
to speak of the IQ’s as independent of age. = a 4 
We find here again that there is more change 
in the median IQ for the full bloods in going Fia. 2 


rr 
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TABLE IV 


SHOWING 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREE OF INDIAN BLOOD FoR THE MIXED BLoops or BoTrH EDUCATIONAL 


GROUPS 











Degree of Indian Blood 


Lessthan Onefourth Onehalf Three fourths Total 





one fourth to31/64 to47/64 to 63/64 
7 6 Indian Schools No, ——_ 11 130 330 ss a” 
Public Schools i a 220 49 28 14 311 





the full bloods of the U. S. Indian schools it 
starts with 59.38 and gradually increases to 
77.65 with a median IQ for the 1,022 cases of 
69.55. The full bloods of the common schools 
begin in the 4th grade with a median IQ of 70, 
and fluctuate somewhat through all the grades, 
as will be seen from Table III. There is no 
steady rise, but the median IQ for the group of 
291 is 72.50. As would be expected, the median 
IQ for the whites is around 100, being here 
100.07. The measures of overlapping of the 
common school distribution is somewhat better 
than that of the U. S. Indian schools, excepting 
in the ease of the 8th grade distribution. All 
in all, the average overlapping on the U. S. 
Indian School median is not significant, and we 
ean say again that the handling of the data 
from the IQ method reveals no striking differ- 
ence. The significant fact again is, that the 
change in IQ for the students in the U. S. In- 
dian School is greater than it is for the students 
of full blood in the common schools, as they 
become more educated. 

The next step is to measure by the method of 
correlation the effect of education on the IQ for 
both groups, so as to see in which group the 





latter is the more effective. For the U. S. In- 
dian schools it is found to be for full bloods 
+.26, mixed bloods +.14; for the common 
schools, for the full bloods +.10 and mixed 
bloods — .15. 

While the educational retardation of these 
students is not a question altogether of intelli- 
gence, still it seemed worth while to look into 
this phase of the situation. 

Table V gives us the facts of educational re- 
tardation for the different groups. On the 
whole the most retarded group is seen to be the 
full bloods of the U. S. Indian schools, as deter- 
mined by the average for the five grade mea- 
sures. In the U. S. Indian schools it is seen to 
be for full bloods 95.1 per cent. and for mixed 
bloods 88.7 per cent. In the case of the com- 
mon schools, for the full bloods the percentage 
of retardation decreases in going from the 4th 
to the 8th grade, but the average for the five 
grades is rather high, 90.7 per cent. In the 
ease of the mixed bloods it is not so high, being 
48.9 per cent. as against 32.3 per cent. for the 
whites. If we allow for the retardation of the 
white, which is on the average 32.3 per cent., 
the Indian retardation would not seem quite so 


TABLE V 
SHOWING EDUCATIONAL RETARDATION OF FuLL BLoops, MIXED BLoops, AND WHITES 


Grade 4th 
U. 8S. Indian Schools— ee Powe 
Full Bloods. ............ sisnnieslinebaliibint 95.5 
Public Schools— 
Full Bloods ....... seiidischchesiie 97.0 
U. 8. Indian Schools— 





fe EE ee ee 81.8 
Publie Schools— 
nT Te 32.5 


ee ee 25.3 











5th 6th 7th 8th 








92.5 95.8 96.5 95.5 95.1 


94.0 93.0 84.3 


90.0 91.9 88.1 91.7 88.7 


66.1 57.6 42.9 49.1 48.9 
40.0 32.0 28.8 34.7 32.3 














eg 
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significant. However, it is always greater for 
the Indian groups than it is for the whites. 

An interesting phase of the situation is found 
in the degree of Indian blood of the mixed 
bloods, as shown in Table IV. From the distri- 
bution it will be seen that in the U. S. Indian 
schools the median degree is found to be around 
one half to an approximation of three fourths 
of a degree of Indian blood, while in the com- 
mon school group, whose distribution is so 
skewed that we have not undertaken to use the 
method of correlation on it, the median is found 
to be somewhere less than one fourth degree of 
Indian blood. 


TABLE VI 
SHOWING PARTIAL COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 


1 score 
2 grade 
3 age 


Full Bloods— 
U. S. Indian 


Schools —... .65 .01 -—.07 .02 36 .019 
Public 
Schools ...... .47 .04 -.18 .03 25 .04 


Mixed Bloods— 
U. 8S. Indian 


Schools ......... 73 015 -—.29 .029 .53 .022 
Public 
Schools ..... .52 .029 01 .03 52 .029 


Whites . 08 025 -—.22 .037 .71 .019 


SUMMARY 


1. On the whole the Indians in the United 
States Indian schools are older than any of the 
other children. But the Indians in the public 
schools are older than the whites, the full bloods 
being older than the mixed bloods. 

2. The average score of the full bloods in the 
United States Indian schools begins lower and 
rises higher and more steadily than that of the 
full bloods in the public schools. This same 
condition is true in the ease of the mixed bloods 
of the United States schools, when compared 
with the mixed bloods of the public schools. 
These facts and the measures of overlapping 
bear us out in the statement that the score of 
both the blood groups increases more with edu- 
eation than does that of the blood groups in 
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the public schools. But, taken in the large, 
regardless of school grade, the two groups are 
about the same. There is a question if this 
should be done, for we are studying the effect 
of education on the score. 

3. The IQ’s, grade for grade, appear to show 
the mixed bloods of both the U. 8S. Indian 
schools and public schools to be more intelligent 
than the fuil bloods of the corresponding school 
groups. Also, they seem to show that the U. §. 
school groups, full bloods and mixed bloods, are 
not quite so intelligent as the respective blood 
groups of the public schools. But, on the aver. 
age, since the overlapping of the full blood 1Q 
for the total groups is only 59.2 per cent., it 
would appear that they have about equal intel- 
ligence. The average IQ’s are 69.6 for full 
bloods of the U. S. Indian schools and 72.5 for 
full bloods of the publie schools. However, in 
the case of the mixed bloods, the public school 
students are much more intelligent, as thus 
determined. But, when we take into considera- 
tion the high degree of white blood, we are not 
surprised. But, strange to say, the comparative 
superiority of the mixed bloods in the publie 
schools over those of the U. S. Indian schools 
tends to diminish with school grade. 

4. The question as to whether or not the U. 
S. Indian School students compare favorably 
with those of the public schools in intelligence 
is now pertinent. From the above observations 
we would say, and, if the reader will examine 
the graphs this will be the more apparent, the 
U. S. Indian School either has more profound 
effect on the measured intelligence of the full- 
blood and mixed-blood students in their care 
than do the publie schools (there is found to be 
more improvement), or from the time the stu- 
dents go from the lower grades to the higher 
there has been operative a stronger factor of 
selection. From the facts as given here we can 
not say, but we are inclined to think that both 
factors operate. 

5. So that, if we may venture an opinion, we 
would say that the U. S. Indian schools are 
doing more toward helping those Indian stu- 
dents who come to them than the public schools. 
However, we judge that many come whom they 
ean not help. 


Tuomas R. GARTH 
J:mes E. GARRETT 
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